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STRENGTHENING WORKING FAMILIES 
ACT OF 2001 



THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 2001 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Finance, 

Subcommittee on Social Security and Family Policy 

Washington , DC. 

The hearing was convened, pursuant to notice, at 2:38 p.m., in 
room 215, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. John B. Breaux 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Rockefeller, Kyi, and Thomas. 

Also present: Senators Bayh and Carper. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BREAUX, A U.S. SEN- 
ATOR FROM LOUISIANA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON SO- 
CIAL SECURITY AND FAMILY POLICY 

Senator Breaux. The committee will please be in order. Thank 
you. I apologize for being tardy, and will be subject to appropriate 
penalties. 

I want to thank Senator Kyi, particularly, and our colleagues for 
being with us, and also some of our members who are now on the 
committee because of their interest. 

What we are trying to do with these hearings, is to look at what 
we have done as a result of welfare reform. In many States, my 
own included, we have made great progress in reducing the num- 
ber of people who are on welfare. But, at the same time, we have 
experienced huge increases in the number of people who live in 
poverty. 

If you measure success by the number of people who are off the 
welfare rolls, you get one answer as to the success of welfare re- 
form. If the measure is, do you have fewer people living in poverty, 
you perhaps could get a different answer. Certainly, in my State 
you would, in fact, get a different answer. 

Louisiana, my State, was one of three States that have had their 
median income decrease since the last Census. We have a lot fewer 
people on welfare, but we have a lot more poor people who have 
to depend on child care, transportation, and food from other 
sources. It has been a very big problem. 

We have been working closely with Senator Bayh and his out- 
standing efforts on the Strengthening Working Families will, which 
I think represents a real broad perspective of what we in the Fed- 
eral Government can do to address this problem. It includes a 
number of very, very important features, which I support. 

(l) 
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We want to take a look, today, at where we are, what progress 
we are making, and also what we can do to make sure that the 
children of parents who formerly were on welfare are not in some 
way the victims of the success of the welfare reform program. That 
is what we want to talk about today. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Breaux appears in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Breaux. Senator Kyi, do you have a comment? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JON KYL, A U.S. SENATOR 

FROM ARIZONA 

Senator Kyl. Yes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for 
holding this hearing. I am very pleased that these witnesses are 
here. 

I want to be able to explain, since I am only going to be able to 
be here a short time, that I have the book with the witnesses’ testi- 
mony, and I appreciate that very much. 

There are some personal things that I wanted to tell you because 
of some connections that I have with some of the things that you 
have done. But let me just say that I thank you for sharing your 
real-life experiences with us. 

That is part of what we need to hear here in the Congress, and 
especially to focus on how we can promote responsible fatherhood 
and, as the Chairman said, both deal with reducing welfare rolls 
and the question of poverty. You have to look at both. 

It has been 5 years since the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act was signed into law. That is the 
fancy name for welfare reform. The figures show that, since 1996, 
we have seen the biggest decline in welfare participation since 
1954. 

On the poverty side of it, at least nationwide, according to Cen- 
sus Bureau figures, there are 4.2 million fewer people, including 
2.3 million fewer children, living in poverty today than were living 
below the poverty line in 1996. 

But, as the Chairman, I am sure, would say, that only tells part 
of the story. We are here to hear, obviously, the rest of the story 
today. 

So as we approach the reauthorization of welfare programs next 
year, it is a good thing for us to be holding hearings now to focus 
on what has worked the best, how best to help people either avoid 
or get off welfare and gain productive employment, and also to look 
closely at the policies and programs that have not worked as well. 

So, I look forward to working with Chairman Breaux and other 
members of the subcommittee on any of the proposals that might 
come forward on how we can approach our work. 

Again, I would look forward to hearing from all of you today, but 
I will examine the testimony that I have not yet read at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, and anything else that any of you might wish 
to submit. 

So, thank you for being here today. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much, Senator Kyl. 

Senator Thomas, do you have a statement? 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CRAIG THOMAS, A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM WYOMING 

Senator THOMAS. Thank you for holding this hearing. I guess we 
are all interested, of course, in what we can do to strengthen fami- 
lies and to do some of those things. But I hope you will address 
a little bit this issue, that we do have fewer people on welfare. In 
the last decade, we have increased welfare spending by about 61 
percent, very substantially. 

So I guess the question is, are we dealing with the proper ques- 
tions? Are we putting our resources where they need to be to give 
people an opportunity to take care of themselves, and so on? 

So, we look forward to your testimony, and thank you for being 
here. 

Senator Breaux. Senator Bayh, do you have a comment? We are 
glad to have you as a temporary member of the committee. 

STATEMENT OF HON. EVAN BAYH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

INDIANA 

Senator Bayh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I was going to say, as you may know, I have expressed my inter- 
ested to the Majority Leader, Senator Daschle, on more than one 
occasion about possibly serving on this committee at some point. 

So if, the next time you see him, you can say I looked right at 
home here, I would be very grateful to you. [Laughter.] 

But it is good to be with you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you 
and Senator Kyi for calling this hearing, and Senator Thomas, for 
you interest in this subject matter as well. 

We have 15 co-sponsors of this legislation, including, Mr. Chair- 
man, seven members of this committee. I want to thank you and 
the other members for your interest in this very important issue. 

Of course, much has changed since the tragic events of Sep- 
tember 11th. Our Nation has focused more externally than inter- 
nally. We are focused more on security issues than some domestic 
priorities. 

But I think it is important, Mr. Chairman, that we look beyond 
the valley and try and see the issues that we will ultimately return 
to once the current crisis has been adequately addressed. 

It is important, Mr. Chairman, that we build a society that is not 
only strong and secure, but that is also decent, compassionate, and 
just. That is the purpose of this legislation. 

It is a timely hearing, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank you and 
Senator Kyi for having it at this time. As both of you have men- 
tioned, we began the experiment with welfare reform 5 years ago 
and we are very fortunate. I was Governor of our State at the time, 
and we were grateful to the Clinton Administration at that time for 
giving us a waiver, actually, a couple of years before that, even be- 
fore the Congress had acted to begin the process in Indiana. We 
were fortunate that, throughout that period, the economy was very 
strong and the conditions that were conducive to moving people 
from welfare to work could hardly have been better. 

In my opinion, the process, in most cases, has worked very, very 
well. But there was an understanding throughout that time that 
the real test would come when the economy turned down, when cir- 
cumstances were more adverse, and we had placed most of the peo- 
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pie who could be readily placed in the workforce there, and we are 
dealing with more difficult cases. Regrettably, because of changes 
in the economy, that time has come, so this is very timely. 

Just briefly, Mr. Chairman. Senator Kyi touched upon the father- 
hood piece. This is a matter — you did as well — that I have been 
working on for many years. We have had work at the grassroots 
level. Mr. Belton, I think we may be hearing from you about your 
personal experience with Joe Jones and his program. I want to con- 
gratulate you on your marriage and your three children. I under- 
stand you are in the process of buying a home. Is that right? 

Mr. Belton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bayh. Well, that is wonderful. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
example of how we want to help young people one at a time to 
build their families, to do right by their children, and to pursue the 
American dream. 

Nothing could be more important to combatting some of the un- 
derlying problems that our society faces, whether it is juvenile vio- 
lence, teen pregnancy, drug and alcohol abuse. 

We spend so much money here at the Federal level addressing 
the symptoms of these problems when we need to really be focused 
on some of the underlying causes, which is the breakdown of the 
family structure, and in particular, too many men not doing right 
by their children. So, Mr. Belton, I want to congratulate you for 
doing that. 

Mr. Chairman, at the heart of our legislation is an attempt to 
reach out to other young men and convince them to do right by 
their children and the mothers of their children, and the taxpayers, 
in that process. 

I will not touch on all of the provisions, Mr. Chairman. Just 
quickly, there is some reform of the child support distribution to go 
with the pass-through system that guarantees men who are paying 
child support that the money will actually go to their children, not 
to the States. We think that that will encourage more men to live 
up to their financial obligations. 

There is a component promoting the Safe and Stable Families 
program, which particularly promotes adoption — I know Senator 
Landrieu from your home State is particularly interested in that 
provision — adoption for children who are in foster care, and also 
support services to troubled families. 

We would expand the Earned Income Tax Credit to families with 
more than two children. Families with three or more kids are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to living in poverty. We think that they should 
also enjoy the fruits of their hard work when they do work and be 
able to be eligible for the EITC. 

Two other provisions, Mr. Chairman. Restoring the Social Secu- 
rity block grant is particularly important to Graham of this com- 
mittee. It would give States a flexible funding stream, allowing 
them to help the elderly, the disabled, as well as low-income chil- 
dren. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we would encourage employed-sponsored 
child care by making several components of child expenses for busi- 
nesses eligible for a tax credit. 

All these things, Mr. Chairman, will strengthen our country. I 
would just conclude again by saying what I said at the beginning. 
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At a time when our Nation finds itself at war to defend the Amer- 
ican way of life, I think it is incumbent for us to think just a little 
bit also about what it is we are fighting to defend, and to put into 
place those things that will strengthen this country. I cannot think 
of any better place to start than America’s families. 

Again, I want to thank you for your interest in this issue and 
your willingness to call this hearing today. Thank you. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Senator Bayh. 

We want to welcome our first panel. There was going to be Mary 
Frank, who is a former welfare recipient from Louisiana, but she 
was not able to be with us. We had to cancel the first hearing be- 
cause of the terrorist situation and she is not able to come back at 
this time. 

But we are very pleased to have Sandra Purgham from Goodwill 
Industries, who is going to present her testimony, followed by Mr. 
Belton. 

Sandy? 

STATEMENT OF SANDRA PURGHAM, TESTIFYING ON BEHALF 

OF MARY FRANK, REPRESENTATIVE OF GOODWILL OF 

AC AD IAN A, OPELOUSAS, LA 

Ms. Purgham. Thank you very much. It is a pleasure to be here. 

I will take the privilege to represent Mary Frank, and I want to 
tell you how proud that I am to have known Mary and am so sorry 
that she is not here. She sends her regards. Fear was a big deal 
for her today about getting on a plane. 

The second thing, was she really felt like she needed to stay and 
support her family, because her children were very, very fearful for 
her. And, she felt it was really important to stay on the job. So, 
you cannot fault the woman for not being here today. For Mary 
Frank, I will deliver this for you: 

Thank you for inviting me to speak to all of you today. It is truly an honor for 
me to have the opportunity to represent the lives of so many people. 

As you listen to my testimony today, please think about the many single parents 
that are out trying to break the welfare cycle like me, as you policymakers can pro- 
vide the additional support that is necessary to help people become truly-self suffi- 
cient. 

I am a 38-year-old, proud, single mother of two children. My son, Marcus, is 18 
years old and is a high school senior. My daughter, Rebecca, is 16 years old. Rebecca 
became pregnant last year and is now the mother of my 20-month granddaughter. 
Rebecca dropped out of high school due to her pregnancy, but is enrolled in a GED 
program. 

I have been receiving public assistance for about 11 years. I am here representing 
many individuals that are striving to be self-sufficient. The desire to be self-suffi- 
cient and be a role model for my children and grandchildren has always been my 
goal. Being on welfare is like being in prison and you just can't bust out when you 
want. 

My mother was also on public assistance for a couple of years when I was young. 
I can remember my mother working two jobs, day and night, to provide for my well- 
being. I have a high school diploma and have completed a teacher's aide course. 

I started receiving services from Goodwill Industries of Acadiana's Job Connection 
in 1998. This Goodwill Job Connection is located in a rural community about 30 
miles outside of Lafayette, Louisiana. 

My Office of Family Services case worker referred me to Goodwill for job readi- 
ness training. Through Goodwill's program, I realized that life is too short for sitting 
at home doing nothing, accomplishing nothing, and, most of all, being nothing. 

I learned that I have the inner strength to be better, myself, and teach my kids 
responsibility. I was able to receive Goodwill services at no charge because the orga- 
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nization uses a business model. Goodwill’s retail stores generate money that is used 
to provide community services. 

When I graduated from GoodwilTs Job Connection program, I found a job as a 
cashier. I live in a rural area that does not have public transportation, so I had to 
ride with a transportation provider. 

Getting to work every day was hit-or-miss, because the transportation provider 
was not always reliable. Dealing with them was a waste of time and money. I often 
had to let my voice be heard just to get them to pick me up, and oftentimes they 
would pick me up late or three hours before I had to arrive for work. On occasion, 
I had to wait three to four hours after working an eight-hour day to be brought 
home. 

I ended up accepting a job that I felt offered me more opportunities financially 
and vocationally. I changed jobs because I thought it would help me achieve self- 
sufficiency. 

The only problem was, once I started this job all of my benefits were either 
stopped or reduced. I lost all cash assistance and the medical card. I still was able 
to receive food stamps, but they were significantly reduced. My job at the time did 
not offer a benefit package, so I had no health insurance for my children or me. 

Also, I was approaching my 1-year limit with the transportation provide so I had 
to find another way to work. I did purchase a car, but I would often have problems 
with it. Because I was raising two children, I was able to take advantage of the 
Earned Income Tax Credit. 

For some time, I was no longer eligible for child care assistance for Rebecca be- 
cause she was over the age of 12. Sometimes I feel that if Rebecca had had adequate 
supervision, that she would not have gotten pregnant. Times were rough, but I was 
determined to make it. 

I continued getting services from Goodwill’s Job Connection to increase my skills. 
I completed their computer training course, which helped me get a promotion on my 
job. 

I was given a computer to take home after successfully completing the computer 
training course. Having this computer has allowed not only me to maintain my 
skills, but, more importantly, has helped my children to keep up with current tech- 
nology being used at their schools. 

At this time, I am working full-time to support my family. My daughter is not 
eligible for public assistance until she is 18 years old, so it has b^n very difficult. 
I look at my daughter and my granddaughter for inspiration. I w£nt them to have 
a better life and more opportunities. 

I do continue to receive food stamps, but that is all. Due to being on assistance, 
I did not get any child support payments for Marcus. The State takes part of my 
child support if you are on any assistance. 

When I stopped getting assistance, Marcus ended up with $256 out of $1,443 that 
his father paid. I can tell you that many fathers are discouraged in making child 
support payments because they see it going to the government. Rebecca’s father 
does provide financial support and assistance. 

My choice is to not be on assistance at all, and that is what I am striving for. 
It has taken me two and a half years to transition off of welfare to this point. I 
have my own car, my job, and my life. 

There is still work to be done and I am not totally there yet. I am scheduled to 
renew my teacher’s aide license so I can pursue my career goal of teaching. I am 
now working as a cashier because I need an income to support my family. 

The government programs help a lot of people, but sometimes it seems that they 
do not want you to succeed. Sometimes the issues that affecting transitioning from 
welfare dependency to self-efficiency are: 

Child care assistance. Because I was no longer eligible for child care assistance 
when my daughter turned 12, I was very concerned about her during the time be- 
cause she was not getting adequate supervision and was getting in trouble. 

She had her own child at 16 years old. However, she is not eligible for assistance 
until she is 18 years old. Now I am supporting two families, my daughter’s and 
mine. 

Transportation. I was fortunate enough to be eligible for transportation services 
to get to work. There were many participating in Goodwill’s Job Connection pro- 
grams that were not eligible because they had not been on welfare long enough, ac- 
cording to the criteria. 

I did ride with the transportation provider for one year. However, they were not 
very reliable. I was fortunate to maintain my employment as long as I did. 

Child support. I was not able to receive child support payments for Marcus or Re- 
becca while I was on assistance. Payments were being made, but Federal and State 
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government were keeping them. This was frustrating to their fathers and put a 
strain on the relationships. 

I hope my testimony has given you a deeper insight to what is involved in trans- 
ferring off of welfare. I am happy to answer any questions that you may have. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much, Sandy. 

Next, we will hear Mr. Freddie Belton. Freddie, we are glad to 
have you with us. 

STATEMENT OF FREDDIE BELTON, CLIENT OF THE CENTER 

FOR FATHERS, FAMILIES AND WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT, 

BALTIMORE, MD 

Mr. Belton. Thank you. I have my transcript right here, but I 
am not going to read from it. I want to speak from the heart what 
I have to say. 

Prior to me walking through the doors of Men’s Services in 1994, 
I guess I was what you could consider as a scourge on society, a 
thug. I was in and out of jail. I was in prison 4 times, and in and 
out of jail more than 20 times. I was drug-dependent for 10 and 
a half years. My life was just messed up. 

When I walked through those doors and talked to the guys at 
Men’s Services, they showed me a better way. They showed me 
that there are people out here that care for you and do not want 
anything in return. 

So, that piqued my interest. I kept coming back, and everything. 
So they kept giving me a shot of hope. They kept showing me that 
they were willing to help me out with my drug problem, with other 
issues that I might have. So, that is where I was then. 

Now, I am married. Let me see. I am nervous. 

Senator Breaux. You are doing great. 

Mr. Belton. I am married. 

Senator Breaux. You’re nervous because you are married? I am 
nervous, too. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Belton. My wife and I are in the process of buying a home. 
I am paying my child support. I am working two jobs. I am in the 
process of trying to get my GED, also. It has been like a 180-degree 
turnaround for me. So, I thank the guys from Men’s Services. That 
is it. 

Senator Breaux. Well, that is a great story. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Belton, for being with us. You have come, obviously, a 
very long way. You are now appearing before the U.S. Senate and 
are having members of this committee listen to your success story. 
So, you can be very, very proud of what you have accomplished. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Belton appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Breaux. Sandy, let me ask you. Senator Rockefeller was 
not here. She read the testimony of a young lady who is from Lou- 
isiana who could not be with us whose testimony Ms. Purgham 
read. 

But it sounds like that is the problem we are getting at. I mean, 
here is a young woman who was on welfare who got off welfare be- 
cause of welfare reform. She got a job, but she left the children at 
home. 

The 16-year-old daughter gets pregnant. Absolutely, we all are 
sure that lack of supervision was a major contributor to it. So now 
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we have another young American person who is back in the welfare 
cycle. 

I guess the real question of it, is we got a lot of people off of wel- 
fare, but then again, we have got a lot more people that are poor. 

Is it working? Is it worth it? I mean, what can you say about her 
situation? You read her testimony, which was very eloquent. What 
can you say about that situation that w;e need to be concerned 
about to make sure we get people in the workforce, but that we 
also are paying enough attention to helping them to take care of 
their children who are being left at home? 

Ms. Purgham. I think that Mary’s story is repeated over and 
over all over. I think that welfare reform , has been, in some sense, 
a double-edged sword. 

I can tell you a story about a mama who said, all right, if I am 
going to get off of welfare, then you are going to go to school. I am 
going to work every day, and you are going to go to school every 
day. When I get my paycheck, we are going to go do something fun. 
We are going to go and get a treat. 

But in Marj^ s case, leaving that child created her another prob- 
lem. I think that we really seriously need to look at those issues, 
especially the children, because we are leaving children in the 
street, not taken care of because mamas have got to go to work. 
We have got to figure out how to support those kids in any way 
that we can. 

Senator Breaux. Mary’s testimony, I think, mentioned the fact 
that she gets child support from the father and that she does not 
really get it because it is just deducted off of her income. 

I guess the reasoning behind that as a government, is that we 
want to give people a certain amount of money to meet their bare 
needs, and if it is coming from a father who should be paying child 
support, that reduces the amount of the tax dollars that need to go 
to that person to give them the requirements that they need to live 
a fruitful life. 

Ms. Purgham. Can I comment on that? 

Senator Breaux. Yes. Can you comment on that? 

Ms. Purgham. Mary shared that it really created some real prob- 
lems between she and the fathers, which she has tried to maintain 
a relationship for her children. But it also created some real prob- 
lems between the children and the father because the father saw 
things that were not being provided. 

He was working and he was making his payments, but those dol- 
lars were not there to provide the basic needed services that those 
kids needed. So, there was a resentment on his part. The kids did 
not understand because they were not getting it. So, that whole 
process created more family dynamics that they did not need. 

So I think being able to look at that is absolutely an issue that 
needs to be addressed, because this came from her. She said, this 
is a problem. Our first responsibility is our children, but this has 
created a bigger problem because I am asking him for help, and he 
is saying, I am working, I am doing my part. It is not my fault. 

Senator Breaux. What is the answer to Marys problem? I mean, 
we sort of nudged her, forced her, pushed her into the workforce, 
and that is great. You have trained her. Goodwill did the training. 
She has got a job. But the question is, is she only marginally better 
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off today than she was? What is the success of this program with 
the Marys of the world? 

Ms. PtJRGHAM. I think the Marys of the world are better off in 
lots of ways: self-esteem, issues with their children, feeling better 
about themselves, not sitting on the porch taking the check. These 
are the things Mary shared with me. 

But our biggest challenge, or Mary’s biggest challenge, is how 
does she make the dream of becoming a teacher come true? She 
has a high school diploma. She is a bright girl, she really is. How 
do we get her the opportunities to get an education so that she can 
go do and give back? How do we do that on a minimum wage job? 

Senator BREAUX. Mr. Belton, we are real proud of you. Your tes- 
timony was very good. It was better than some of these hired pro- 
fessionals that come up here. 

Let me just ask you. I guess you were making child support pay- 
ments, I take it. 

Mr. Belton. Yes. 

Senator BREAUX. I guess, if you knew that the child was not real- 
ly getting that money, you would probably be less enthusiastic 
about making it. Any comments about that? 

Mr. Belton. If I knew that my kids were not receiving the child 
support payments that they were taking out of my check each 
week, that would make me very discouraged. I probably would not 
even want to make the payments, basically. 

What was the turning point for you? I mean, you yourself said 
that you were headed in the wrong direction by any measurement 
that you could make. You had been in a lot of trouble. 

What got you to make the turn? Was it an individual that came 
to you and said, Freddie, you have got to get straight? Was it some- 
body in your family? What enabled you to go from where you were 
headed to where you are headed today, which is in a great direc- 
tion? 

Mr. Belton. Well, basically, it was the guys from Men’s Services. 
They just stayed on me and kept on giving me encouragement 
when, all around me, was nothing but negatively. They were basi- 
cally the only positive thing, outside of my family, that I had. 

So I kept on going to the meetings, kept on going around them. 
Sometimes they would give me tough love, other times they would 
sit down and actually talk to me and console me when I needed 
that, also. So, I credit them a lot. 

Senator BREAUX. That is a great story. We appreciate you being 
with us. 

Let me see if Senator Thomas has a question. 

Senator Thomas. I do appreciate both of your testimonies. They 
are very, very good. 

I think all of us want to do the things that you mentioned. I do 
not quite understand this support payment, and so on. I presume 
that there is an amount that is supposed to go to the mother, in 
this case. So if it is more by using both of them, they make it be 
a certain number. Is that right? How does it get to be where you 
are talking about, they do not get the money? 

Ms. PURGHAM. If they are on assistance or are getting assistance 
through State programs, I am not sure how the calculation is 
made. But the amount of their child support money is reduced by 
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the services either from food stamps or other programs. Her child 
support payments were reduced. 

Senator THOMAS. So the child support payment stays the same 
regardless of what the contribution is from the father, in this in- 
stance. 

Ms. PuRGHAM. No. What is passed to the mother. If, say, the fa- 
ther was paying $1,000 for two children, once the State removes 
some dollars for services 

Senator THOMAS. Well, that is my question. What do you mean, 
removes it? 

Ms. Purgham. Well, she does not get it. 

Senator THOMAS. She? I do not understand. 

Ms. Purgham. The mother does not get it. 

Senator THOMAS. She is supposed to get X amount of dollars. 

Ms. Purgham. Yes, sir. 

Senator THOMAS. So if the combined of the two is more than 
that, then that is cut back to the X amount. Is that right? 

Ms. Purgham. Yes. 

Senator Thomas. All right. Why would you do it? What if the fa- 
ther was sending in $10,000 a month? 

Ms. Purgham. Well, the fathers in these cases are not sending 
$10,000 a month. 

Senator Thomas. Of course they are not. I am talking about try- 
ing to solve the problem. All we do is talk about the problem. What 
would you do about it? 

Ms. Purgham. All right. If it were me sitting in your seat, if a 
mother is out there receiving services and doing programs and 
working in programs that are going to better her life in the long 
run, let her get the child support payments in the full amount. 

Senator Thomas. And pay the State the full amount also. 

Ms. Purgham. And have the State support her in that transition 
so that she can get from welfare to work. 

Senator Thomas. So the next lady who does not get any child 
support would get less money. She would only get the State’s. 

Ms. Purgham. Well, probably she does not have children. 

Senator Thomas. All right. It is a little confusing. 

Ms. Purgham. It is. 

Senator Thomas. Because there are rules, I suppose, and you 
need to have some rules. 

Ms. Purgham. And I guess I do not have the answer, sir. I am 
hoping that just bringing some of these issues to the front will give 
you something to think about. 

Senator Thomas. I am sure Senator Breaux has the answers. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms. Purgham. Well, if he does not, I will bet you he can resource 
it. 

Senator Thomas. I will bet he can. Well, listen. I think we do 
need to work at this. I appreciate very much what has been said 
here. That is, we have made some progress in terms of moving peo- 
ple off of welfare. 

Ms. Purgham. We absolutely have. 

Senator Thomas. At the same time, we have then discovered 
some additional problems that we have to deal with. So, it is not 
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unusual that, as things change, the program needs to change as 
well. 

Ms. Purgham. Absolutely. 

Senator Thomas. Hopefully, that can be the result of what you 
all are doing. I really appreciate your comments and admire what 
you are doing. Thank you. 

Senator Breaux. I think the next panel, too, Craig, will be able 
to comment on this. But staff tells me that States have the option 
to pass through $50 and then keep all the rest to cover the welfare 
payments. In other words, obviously, in order to get welfare a 
mother must assign her child support that she would be receiving 
to the State. 

Senator Thomas. I see. Many States do not use the pass-through. 

Senator Breaux. Some do not. It is an option. 

Ms. Purgham. Right. 

Senator Thomas. And that is why we included that in the bill. 

Senator Breaux. Yes. All right. 

Senator Thomas. Thank you. 

Senator Breaux. Senator Rockefeller, a member of the com- 
mittee. Then I will get Senator Bayh, who is not a member of the 
committee. Not yet, anyway. He wants to be. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I enormously admire who you were, because you be- 
came who you are. I think the question that Senator Breaux asked 
is really the key one, and that is, you have to look at it across 
America or across the world and see all kinds of people facing all 
kinds of problems. The thing does not happen in their life, and it 
did with you, something called independent living. 

We had a habit in this country of, when somebody became 18 
and they were in foster care, or whatever, we just dumped them 
out in the street. That has now changed, so sometimes government 
programs can help. Ultimately, I think it is inner resources. There 
has to be something inside of you that responds to an opportunity. 

Then I also wonder how you would ever find out about that op- 
portunity. It is a classic kind of a parallel to me. Today we are sit- 
ting here, 4 weeks after September 11th, discussing something that 
nobody else in the country is thinking about right now, which is 
the way it often is with subjects of this sort. 

Then you hear a story like yours, or many other stories that I 
have heard over the years, working on these problems. When I was 
Governor, like Governor Bayh, things just come alive. Everything 
comes alive and you see things for what they are. 

Then the opposite things happen. The big things going on in the 
world seem less big and the little things going on in the world, be- 
cause they are absolutely real, become huge. What you are, is you 
exemplify the second. I do not say that to praise you. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Belton. You can praise me. 

Senator Rockefeller. Yes. Yes. [Laughter.] I wanted to make 
sure you were not nervous about being married. 

Mr. Belton. No, I am not. [Laughter.] 

Senator Rockefeller. But I just wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that I really like Senator Bayh’s bill. We are all on it, this whole 
group, all reputable Senators. It includes, I think, the things you 
have got to have. You have got to have child care. 
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We found in West Virginia that there was not enough money for 
food. If there is not enough money for food, then all kinds of things 
happen. How much money? Well, say it is $5 or $10. It can make 
a huge difference. Everything makes a difference in the life of an 
individual. 

So you have got the child support, you have got the Earned In- 
come Tax Credit, which I still think, John Breaux, is one of the 
greatest things we have ever done in this Congress. Actually, Presi- 
dent Reagan started it, then we expanded it. It is a beautiful, beau- 
tiful piece of work. 

The Social Services block grant, the whole fatherhood question 
which Governor Bayh and others are very interested in, and then 
the Safe and Stable Families Act, which is something that I intro- 
duced along with Mike DeWine in 1993, and again in 1997, and we 
got it reauthorized, and President Bush is asking $200 million 
more for it. So, we are for that. We are for that. 

Now, what happens to all of this in this climate? It is hard to 
say. We are going to be in a budget deficit next year. That is what 
everybody says. Or is it this year? Whatever it is, it is bad. 

Senator Breaux. The coming year. 

Senator Rockefeller. The coming year. So I just want to say 
that I really support the bill because I really support what happens 
when somebody like you comes before a group like us and throws 
away your prepared text, which I can see there, and speaks from 
the heart, and you are a real person. Strangely enough, strange to 
say, real people can affect the political process. They can really do 
that. They can motivate. 

You saw that on independent living. You saw, literally, Senators 
change, become different people, on the subject of independent liv- 
ing. In other words, not pitching people out in the street when they 
are 18 years old. Not because professionals came, but because the 
young people came and we sat with them, not facing them like we 
are now, but kind of in a circle, and talked. They changed us and 
then we changed laws, and life can get better. So I want you to feel 
real good about coming here and making a difference with all of us. 
Then it becomes our job to make sure all of this happens. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Senator Rockefeller. 

Senator Bayh, comments or questions? 

Senator Bayh. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First, to Senator Rockefeller. I am very grateful for his support 
and hard work in this area, particularly the Safe and Stable Fami- 
lies area. There is no one who has thought more deeply or cares 
more deeply about this issue than Senator Rockefeller. 

So, I am very grateful, Jay, for your lifelong devotion to this 
issue. You are right. When you labored in the vineyards, first, as 
a Governor, now up here you can kind of put some faces and some 
particulars to the statistics that we all see. 

I am sorry Senator Thomas could not stick around, Sandy. I was 
going to say, dealing with the theory behind the pass-through and 
the problems with it that we are trying to correct in this bill, the 
theory is, if they can, parents should support their kids, not the 
taxpayers. So, the State was going to keep some of the money to 
make up for the taxpayers’ investment. That is a good theory. 
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The problem of course, as we have heard, is that many men, 
when they find out that the money is not going to their kids, it is 
going to some entity of government, they are not, as you can under- 
stand, real thrilled about making those payments. 

Then the mothers, when they are trying to think about how they 
are going to become independent, get a job, and support the kids, 
and they think about the welfare check going away and they are 
not getting the child support, they are suddenly thinking, well, how 
is all this going to add up? So it discourages them as well and 
makes it harder to move them from dependency to self-sufficiency. 
So, it is a case where the reality and the theory do not quite cor- 
respond. 

So our approach to this, Senator Breaux, is to make up the dif- 
ference that the State is allowed to keep with Federal resources, 
thereby encouraging them to participate in the pass-through so 
that all the child support payments do go to the mother, so that 
the taxpayers are made whole at the State level, and the mother 
gets that full child support payment. So, that was our way of trying 
to deal with this. 

Let the record show, I got a thumbs up sign from Sandy, there. 
I appreciate that, Sandy. 

Senator Breaux. I thought that was a wink. [Laughter.] 

Senator Bayh. We would not put that on the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. [Laughter.] 

Just a couple of other things. Mr. Belton, I want to echo every- 
thing Senator Rockefeller said. We have some programs like Men’s 
Services in Indiana. When I was Governor we started giving them 
some State support, and I went to visit them. 

I would just sit there and I would go around the table and say, 
tell me, how did you get here? Who are you? What is making a dif- 
ference in your life in this program? 

If you do not mind my asking, how old were you when you be- 
came a father? 

Mr. Belton. I was 22. 

Senator Bayh. Twenty-two. And how old were you when you got 
hooked up with Men’s Services? 

Mr. Belton. Around 30, 31. 

Senator Bayh. Thirty-one. What can we do with young men, 22, 
or in many cases even several years younger, to reach out to them 
to try and get them to understand that bringing a child into the 
world is one of the most profound responsibilities you can take on, 
and that it makes sense to try and wait if you can until you are 
prepared to meet that responsibility to do this. 

Is there anything you can think of, what messages we can get 
out? Part of our bill is public outreach to try and convey messages 
to young men to convince them to wait until they are ready. Can 
you give us some advice on that? 

Mr. Belton. Well, basically, my advice would be, just a lot of 
young men just want someone to care for them and show them that 
there is a better way than the way that they are doing. I guess, 
once you start to try to change their pattern of thinking, then they 
will start to think responsibly about bringing a kid into the world 
and raising the family and all. 
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Senator Bayh. And what was it about Men’s Services? You 
touched upon this, briefly, already. You said, the tough love, the 
support when you needed it. Part of our approach would be to fund 
programs just like that so they could expand their services to more 
young men. 

Can you elaborate just a little bit on what it was about Joe 
Jones’ program that you think would benefit more young men to 
try and get them on the right path in life? 

Mr. Belton. Well, it is like they are there for you when no one 
else will be, or wants to be there for you, whatever. They listen to 
a lot of things that you are going through and that you are dealing 
with, when other people might not want to hear it, or whatever. 
They just show you support. It is a good program. 

Senator Bayh. Mr. Chairman, the final thing I would say, just 
from my personal experience in talking to a number of young men 
like Mr. Belton, very often we are dealing with young men who 
have not gotten the education they need to be placeable in jobs. 

So, very often these programs will start by getting them back on 
the right track educationally, then have the job placement function, 
then reconnect them with their kids so they can be good supporters 
for their families. 

So, it is sort of putting their life back together, just as it was in 
your case. That is why I am a strong believer that this is really 
the way to deal with the root causes of many of the social problems 
rather than just the symptoms that we tend to deal with too often. 

Senator Breaux. That is a very important point, about con- 
necting the training with a job that the person is going to go into. 
Probably none of us on this panel up here could get a job at K- 
Mart, Sears, or Wal-Mart. At least, I could not. 

I am not that proficient on a computer to even run it as a check- 
out counter. I would have to go into some training program. We 
have got all these degrees, but a lot of the jobs that are out there 
that are good jobs, you have to have the right training for it. 

We are joined by Senator Carper. I feel outnumbered. I now have 
three Governors on the subcommittee, and I am the only one that 
is not. 

So, Senator Carper, do you have any comments? 

Senator Carper. Maybe some day. 

Senator Breaux. Yes. I cannot work a computer, either. Any 
comments at this time? 

Ms. Purgham. I can get you training. [Laughter.] 

Senator Carper. If the three of us could be Governors, so could 
you. 

Senator Breaux. Anybody could be Governors. [Laughter.] 

Senator Carper. So could you, my friend. You would love it. You 
would be good at it. 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS CARPER, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

DELAWARE 

Senator Carper. To our witnesses today, thank you. Welcome. 
Until about 9 months ago, I was a Governor. As a Governor, I 
worked with Senator Bayh a whole lot, and others in the Governors 
Association, on welfare reform. 
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I even got to be the lead Democratic Governor on welfare reform. 
I think at one time I actually sat right where you are sitting, Mr. 
Belton, and testified to the Senate Finance Committee, then 
chaired by Bill Roth, my predecessor. I had a chance to say what 
the Governors think we ought to do with respect to welfare reform. 

I want to pose my question by prefacing it as follows. We used 
to say to people who had children, who did not have skills, did no 
have a job, if you need help, come to our welfare office and sign 
up for welfare and we will help you. We will provide welfare bene- 
fits and maybe try to find a training program that will get you 
ready for a job some day. 

What we did, is we changed that about 5 years ago. We changed 
it so that we say, principally to women — some men, but principally 
to women — who have children, come to a welfare office and ask for 
cash assistance. 

And instead of saying, how would you like a welfare check, we 
will say, how would you like a job? If you do not have the training 
for a job, we will find training that is appropriate for jobs that real- 
ly do exist. Not for jobs that might exist, for jobs that really do 
exist, for which there is a demand. 

Once you have the training, if you do not know where the jobs 
are, we will help you find where those jobs are. We will even help 
you get to where the jobs are. If you need help with child care, we 
will help you with child care. 

If you are fearful of losing you Medicaid, your health care for 
your kids, we will even provide that for you after you go to work. 
We will use the Earned Income Tax Credit to make sure you are 
going to be better off financially than you were before you started 
on welfare. 

I think one of the great successes in the last generation or so in 
terms of public policy in this country, has been changing that men- 
tality so that, when somebody wants help for themselves and their 
family to improve their lot, they can go on welfare or they can go 
find a job and get the kind of supports that will enable them to be 
better off. 

More often than not, today, they choose to go to work. We call 
it Work First, where we provide incentive to go to work first, then 
we will do the wrap-around supports to ensure that you are better 
off. 

It has worked remarkably well with respect to women, to moth- 
ers of children, lower-income children. We are still trying to figure 
out how to take that same — magic is the wrong word, but I will call 
it magic — sort of transformation on the male side that I think we 
have started to see on the female side. 

I met yesterday with a fellow that Senator Bayh and I have 
known and worked with for a while, Wade Horn. Wade Horn works 
for Tommy Thompson now. He has been a big advocate of respon- 
sible fatherhood. We talked a bit about this yesterday. 

What do we need to do to bring about the same kind of sea 
change on the male side that we have seen, I think, on the female 
side? He shared with me some great news with respect to poverty. 
He mentioned that, in the last 5 or 6 years, we have seen the 
greatest drop in poverty in this country than we have probably 
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seen in our adults lives. It is especially pronounced in the minority 
community. 

So that is a big lead-off into a question. How do we replicate on 
the male’s side, the father’s side, what we have done on the mom’s 
side with respect to self-sufficiency and welfare? If you all could 
help us with that, we will make you secretary of whatever you 
want to be. [Laughter.] 

Ms. Purgham. I personally think that it takes 25 years and all 
your money to raise a kid. If we can help fathers and mothers stay 
whole as families and live in an environment where, either you 
have two marginal income families at $7 an hour, that makes a 
$28,000 income a year. 

I think people can live, not greatly, but we can live at some level 
when you have got two families in a household working together. 
I think, for the men that we see in our programs, it is about help- 
ing them to love themselves and get over a lot of anger and fear. 
Fear is a lot of it. 

It is how we can join together in lots of programs within our com- 
munities, with churches, and figuring out how to love people when 
they have taken some wrong paths, like Freddie, and seeing a 
human being that says, I want to make a difference in my life, and 
loving Freddie in the process. I think he is a prime example of how 
social service agencies can gather behind either men or women and 
love them through the process. I think that is what we need to do. 
We just need to get together and love each other. 

Senator Carper. Mr. Belton, can you help me on this one? 

Mr. Belton. Yes. I basically agree with her on what she said. 

Ms. Purgham. Thank you. 

Mr. Belton. It is just, a lot of guys want to work and they want 
to do right, but they are fearful, for whatever reason. I think, if you 
just go and show them, like she says, love and that there is some- 
one out there that will care for you and will not ridicule you or 
down you every time you make a mistake, they are willing to go 
ahead and put forth the effort and go out there and try. 

Senator Carper. Put yourself in our shoes. I am going to look for 
something a little bit more concrete than what you said. On the fe- 
male side, we have time limited benefits. We said, all right. If you 
do not want to find a job, that is fine. 

The benefits only last so long. But, by the way, if you will go to 
work, we will make sure you get the training you need. We will 
make sure you get the transportation. We will make sure you get 
the health care your kids need. 

We will make sure that you get the job placement you need. We 
will even hold your hand even when you are at work. We will make 
sure that we have the tax policy in place that turns a minimum 
wage job into a $7 an hour job. 

We do all those things, really tangible steps that have made 
work pay more than welfare. We have diminished poverty and we 
have seen a dramatic drop, by half, of our welfare rolls in the coun- 
try. And it is not all the surge in the economy that has done this 
as we have changed the ground rules. 

In terms of specifics that we can do, do any specifics come to 
mind? I will give you one example. It used to be that we would say, 
if you happen to be a two-parent family and you need to go on wel- 
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fare for a while, you need to go on cash assistance for a while, the 
male has to leave the family in order for that family to be eligible. 
We are not going to provide cash assistance to two-parent families. 

We finally said, well, that is an incentive for having the guys 
take a walk. A lot of them are probably tempted to do that anyway, 
and we basically open a door for them and push them out that 
door. 

So, we changed that in the country, and in our States, so now 
two-parent countries can be eligible for cash assistance for a while, 
then we expect somebody to go to work. 

So, any specific recommendations that you have that would help 
us work on the male side to see the kind of transformation that we 
see on the female side? 

Mr. Belton. I mean, basically all I can say, is I think a person 
would have to want to go to work. If he has the desire to go to 
work, he will go, basically. He will just go out there and look for 
a job. If he has some type of difficulty trying to find a job, he will 
go to different programs that help him and he will keep trying. 
There is not too much else I can say. 

Senator Carper. To my colleagues, I would just say we have had 
many numbers of hearings and public meetings, and so forth, in 
my State. You have probably done the same in your State. We have 
had folks come and meet with us who used to be on welfare. I can- 
not tell you how many people, women, who said to me, I did not 
finish high school, I got pregnant, I dropped out, and never really 
had a job. I did not think I could hold down a job. I just did not 
have the confidence. 

One of the things you did, was it was a tough love approach with 
time limits. But one of the things we did, is we said, you have got 
to go to work. We are not going to keep you on welfare forever. 
There is a time limit. We sort of forced people to take that step 
that they are reluctant to do. 

Senator Breaux. All right. Thank you very much. 

Let me thank Sandy and Mr. Belton. Thank you very much. 
Freddie, good luck to you. Thank you for being with us. Sandy, 
thank you for all your help. 

Let me welcome up Mr. Rodney Carroll, CEO of the Welfare to 
Work Partnership here in Washington; Sharon Daly, vice president 
of Catholic Charities; and Christine James-Brown, president and 
CEO of United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania. 

We thank you for being with us and look forward to your presen- 
tation. 

First, Mr. Rodney Carroll. We have you listed first. Mr. Carroll, 
you are on. 

STATEMENT OF RODNEY CARROLL, CEO OF THE WELFARE TO 
WORK PARTNERSHIP, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Carroll. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate you having 
me here. And certainly my friend, Senator Carper, it is always 
great to see you. 

My name is Rodney Carroll. I am the chairman and CEO of the 
Welfare to Work Partnership. I was going to tell you about the 
partnership. If I was going to tell you, I would tell you that it 
began in 1997, right after that landmark bill was signed in 1996. 
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The plan, was to engage the business community. The feeling 
was that, if this was really going to work, that the private sector 
had to be involved and had to take a leadership role. 

It began with five companies: United Airlines, Monsanto, Burger 
King, Spring, and United Parcel Service. The goal was to engage 
businesses to join on board and to do only one thing, which was to 
hire people from welfare without displacing other workers. 

We also established a board of Governors as well. One of the co- 
chairs is Senator Carper, who was at the time Governor Carper of 
Delaware, along with Governor Thompson. 

Now I am here to say that there are over 22,000 businesses that 
are involved which have provided over 1.1 million jobs since that 
time. You should also understand that those jobs, on average, pay 
about 40 to 45 percent above the minimum wage. Eighty to 85 per- 
cent of those jobs that I am talking about are what we call pro- 
motion track jobs. 

In other words, those are not jobs that are dead-end jobs, those 
are jobs that, given some circumstances, whether it be education or 
seniority, they have the opportunity to advance. Again, almost 80 
to 85 percent as well receive full health care benefits. 

So, therefore, I think the question might be, is Welfare to Work 
working? Has it been a success? I guess, if the goal was to be wel- 
fare to work, you could say, yes, Welfare to Work worked. The rolls 
are down, and so forth. 

But I guess I am here to say that I do not know that the goal 
was to go from welfare to work. When I started at the Partnership, 
I was a loan executive from UPS. I had been at UPS almost 20 
years in Philadelphia. I ran the Philadelphia air hub, a large oper- 
ation. We needed people. Part of my plan was to hire people from 
inner-city Philadelphia and Camden, New Jersey to go to work at 
UPS. 

But the goal was not to go from welfare to work. It is really 
about going from a life of dependence to independence. Once you 
start to talk about that, then you really start to say, have we been 
successful or not? 

I guess that there are a lot of things that I am concerned about 
now. One, is that we are close. We are very close. Business now, 
more than ever before, are listening and are poised, ready to not 
only hire people from welfare, but non-custodial dads, people with 
ex-offender backgrounds, former substance abusers, you name it. 
Yet, we happen to be at a terrible time in this country after the 
terrorist attacks. 

But we did a survey. We had a reporter that called us. Actually, 
a couple of reporters from national newspapers wanted a story. I 
am kind of suspicious of reporters, but I think that they wanted a 
kind of bad news story. 

So what we did, is we surveyed our business partners. We got 
almost 400 responses in 24 hours. The first question we asked was, 
simply, does your company have a need for entry-level workers 
even now, after this time? Sixty-three percent said, yes, we still 
have a need. We said, all right. Good. 

How about between now and the end of the year? Would you 
think you would have a need? There are people that said no. An- 
other 25 percent said, yes, we will still have a need for entry-level 
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employees, even between now and the end of the year. Then we 
asked them, have they had to have any layoffs in the last 60 days? 

Of course, some of them did say that they did. But we asked 
them, have you laid off any welfare recipients, or was that a part 
of the plan? Of course, at that point they said, no, we have not, al- 
most 88 percent. 

You see, even now, in a time of headlines where you have busi- 
nesses that are making the headlines that perhaps are experi- 
encing layoffs, I guess I am here today to let you know that there 
are companies all around this country that are looking for employ- 
ees. 

As a matter of fact, Ford Motor Company just recently is joining 
the board of the Welfare to Work Partnership. You already know 
that Ford is probably the second- or third-largest company in this 
country. 

You should probably realize that we have been trying to get Ford 
on the board since we began. Our chairman, Jerry Greenwald, was 
a former Ford executive. We did everything we could and could not 
get Ford on the board. 

Why now? Why would Ford join right now? I will tell you why. 
Because they are 65,000 technicians short throughout the country 
because of baby boomers, people retiring. They need workers. They 
are almost desperate for us. They sought out the Partnership: can 
you help us out? Certainly, we can. 

Will you be willing to hire ex-offenders? You should know, Sen- 
ator, that even in New Orleans, that Ford is starting a program at, 
I believe it is del Gatto Community College, where they are going 
to train technicians. These will be men, they will be ex-offenders, 
they will be women, they will be whomever that we are determined 
that are the least likely to have a job, the hardest to place. 

They will begin jobs in the technician field on the average of 
$35,000 a year, not only at Ford dealerships, but other dealerships 
like Pep Boys, Auto Zone, and other companies, because, as you 
said, Mr. Chairman, now you need to have some computers to 
work. Even to tune up a car. You do not listen for the plugs like 
you used to do. You have to put it on a diagnostic test and really 
begin to understand it. 

Also, we have a law project. We got law firms to hire ex-offend- 
ers. We are starting in Chicago with a law firm called Scadden, 
Arps, a prominent law firm in the country. We talked to them and 
said, look, we have got an idea. They said, what is it? We said, we 
would like you to hire people with criminal backgrounds. They 
said, of course, absolutely not. We will not do that. No way, no 
how. We said, well, do you have a need? That is the key: do you 
have a need? 

They said, well, yes, we do. You see, paralegals now do what the 
lawyers used to do, and legal secretaries now to what the para- 
legals used to do, and the legal assistance do something else. No 
one actually is doing the work as far as going to the law library, 
bringing the book out, and faxing the materials. We need someone 
to do that. 

The strategy for law firms has been to hire people that just grad- 
uated from law school, or people who are on their way. What they 
do, is they do not want to do that long-term. They come in for 6 
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months, stamp their resume and they are off, so the turnover was 
unbelievable in law firms throughout the country. So, they had a 
need. We were finally able to convince them, all right, we will sup- 
port a system that will hire people from ex-offender backgrounds. 
We will put them in there. They said, well, they have got to know 
something. This is not charity. I said, all right. What do they need 
to know? We developed the curriculum. We got the city colleges of 
Chicago to develop this program. Thirteen weeks later, we grad- 
uated employees with ex-offender backgrounds. 

Now, you probably were smarter than me and you will not do 
what I did. But for some reason I got curious and I asked 1 day, 
what kind of offenses did these people have? I do not know what 
made me do that. Once I started to hear some of the struggles they 
had, I myself got nervous. Now, the law firms, they do not want 
to know. They said, it is a clean slate. We will start from the begin- 
ning. They will get a chance to do that. 

You should also know that they are rolling this law project out. 
there is a class that is on its way in New Orleans, one on its way 
in Miami, one beginning in L.A. in the spring of next year, Phila- 
delphia wants one. 

Law firms have offices in all of those cities. The first thing they 
do is call Chicago and say, how did this work? Some guy down here 
is talking about ex-offenders. Did that work? They say, well, yes, 
it is working pretty well. As a matter of fact, my person is already 
hired. 

You see that we are in a time now, as Senator Bayh said, where 
we are really concerned about defending this country. We also need 
to understand what we are defending the country about. 

What is this American dream? I would say that it is because it 
is a land of opportunity. It is a land where everyone would have 
the opportunity to provide for their families, to live their lives with 
the dignity that good work brings. The Welfare to Work Partner- 
ship is poised, with its 22,000 businesses, to make sure that this 
happens. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Mr. Carroll. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Carroll appears in the appendix.] 

Sharon Daly? 

STATEMENT OF SHARON DALY, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES, ALEXANDRIA, VA 

Ms. Daly. Mr. Chairman, Senator Carper, thanks for the oppor- 
tunity to testify at this hearing. We especially appreciate your per- 
sistence in rescheduling this hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, since September 11th, Congress and the adminis- 
tration have turned their attention to national security and dis- 
aster response, and lately to the possibility of an economic stimulus 
package. 

Our Catholic Charities agencies have also been heavily involved 
in disaster response. They are providing grief counseling and burial 
services, and emergency cash, food, clothing, shelter, and job place- 
ment for the people who have been affected. 

But the events of September 11th have only increased many of 
the problems of working families, from immigrants who clean the 
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buildings that no longer exist, to the waitresses, waiters, and dish- 
washers in the half-empty restaurants across the country. Low- 
wage workers are the first to suffer from an economic downturn 
and the least able to withstand its effects. 

Accordingly, it is more important than ever for Congress to take 
these steps to aid the working poor. Even before September 11th, 
we have observed that over the past 5 years, despite record eco- 
nomic growth and record low unemployment, our agencies were re- 
porting steady yearly increases of 20 percent or more in the num- 
bers of people who needed emergency food and shelter. 

In the most recent report, we found an increase of 30 percent in 
emergency food aid alone. The typical family coming to Catholic 
Charities for emergency food assistance is a parent working for $6 
or $7 an hour. 

Every month, after paying the rent, utilities, and child care costs 
and arranging transportation, parents have no money left to put 
food on the table. Only half the eligible families receive food 
stamps. Less than 30 percent of the eligible families are receiving 
child care assistance. 

Others can provide you with better statistics about the growing 
income cap in our country and the hardships that people face, but 
our agencies are witnesses another kind of evidence: the shame 
and weariness of parents who work all week and then have to beg 
for food on weekends; the disrespect of older children for parents 
who work but cannot provide the essentials, much less the little 
luxuries, and the despair of parents who have to miss parent-teach- 
er conferences because they are working long hours. 

We support S. 685, the Strengthening Working Families Act, be- 
cause the six initiatives would greatly contribute to the living 
standards of the working poor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for co- 
sponsoring this legislation, along with Senators Bayh and Snowe, 
and six other Finance Committee members. 

My written testimony has more detail on the longstanding sup- 
port of Catholic Charities for these provisions, especially those re- 
lated to responsible fatherhood, to encouraging employers to pro- 
vide safe and affordable child care, and our perennial request to ex- 
pand the Earned Income Tax Credit to families with more than two 
children. 

But in my oral remarks I want to focus on three provisions of S. 
685 that I hope the Finance Committee will act on this year. 

First, restoration of the Social Services block grant to $2.38 bil- 
lion, the level that was promised to the States in the 1996 welfare 
law. 

But, for unaccountable reasons, the Congress cut that amount by 
a third several years ago, transferring the budget authority to the 
highway bill. This is incomprehensible. It is a case of temporary in- 
sanity by the Congress. We hope that you will remedy that as soon 
as possible. 

The Social Services block grant is the primary source of Federal 
funds for community groups and religious groups that provide 
counseling and social services and other help to the working poor. 

SSBG funds are typically used for programs to prevent child 
abuse, to help pregnant teenagers, and to provide transportation 




for people with disabilities, and a whole range of services for the 
elderly. 

I want to give you an example of the Social Services block grant 
at work at Catholic Charities in Chicago. That program was a pro- 
gram that was supported that provided assistance to pregnant and 
parenting teens. 

It reduced infant mortality to 2 out of 1,000 births, wildly beyond 
anybody’s expectations, improved birth weights for the average in- 
fants of up to 6.8 pounds, and dramatically improved high school 
graduation. 

In fact, 90 percent of the teenage mothers in that program go on 
to graduate from college, compared to 50 percent graduation rates 
for the children in Chicago public schools, generally. 

This program, and the families it serves, have suffered a major 
cut in funding, largely because of the cut in Federal SSBG funds 
to the State of Illinois. I could give you multiple other examples of 
the damage done by the attack on the SSBG program. 

Second, reauthorization of the Safe and Stable Families program. 
S. 685 would reauthorize and provide $1 billion over 5 years for 
Safe and Stable Families. I wish Senator Rockefeller were here. 

He was a real pioneer with this program, in making sure that 
it got $1 billion in the stimulus package that was passed by Con- 
gress in 1993. You will remember what a great period of sustained 
economic growth we had after that economic stimulus package was 
passed, and we hope that any package this time will have funding 
for child welfare services. 

Funding for child welfare has really not been increased since 
that stimulus package, despite the growing need for additional 
services. We hope that you will renew this commitment and make 
sure that the children who are neglected and abused, who are wait- 
ing for adoptive families, that young people who are aging out of 
foster care, and the children of incarcerated parents, will get the 
assistance they need. 

You will remember then, in the State of the Union speech, Mr. 
Chairman, the President very proudly promised the $1 billion in 
new funding for Safe and Stable, guaranteed mandatory funding. 

He also asked for $300 million for the Independent Living pro- 
gram. Your counterparts over in the Ways and Means Committee 
are having a little trouble meeting that commitment. We hope you 
will set the standard here for what needs to be done. 

The third part of the bill we want to support, is the child support 
pass-through, which has had quite a lot of attention here. I am 
sorry those Senators most interested are not here. 

What S. 685 would do, is allow the States — not require them, as 
in a comparable House bill — to pass through the child support pay- 
ments directly to custodial parents. 

Now, there are two parts to this issue. One part, is when a moth- 
er and children are on welfare and the child support is being col- 
lected and kept by the State. Perhaps even more egregious is when 
the family has left welfare, but the State continues to deduct the 
back child support that the father may only now be paying. 

Let me give you an example of some clients of Catholic Charities, 
again, in Chicago who were hit by this. I am going to call them Joe 
and Mary, not their real names. 
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Mary was 16 and Joe was 18 when they had their child. There 
was no way they could get married. They could not get along. It 
was a dangerous situation. Mary went- on TANF for 2 years, grad- 
uated from high school, found a job, but her wages are not enough 
to support the child. 

Joe took 3 years to get his act together. He finally did. He got 
off drugs. He got a job and he started paying support. Unfortu- 
nately, Mary and the child are not getting the support. The State 
of Illinois is collecting it to offset the back child support benefit. 

This does nothing to encourage Joe to do right, and it hurts Mary 
and the baby. Mary is also trying to do everything she can. So, we 
strongly support the child support provision and would urge you to 
even go further. 

I also would like to talk a little bit about the stimulus package. 
On behalf of Catholic Charities, USA, I want to urge you to ensure 
that there are provisions in the stimulus package to assist low- 
wage workers. 

In particular, I would urge you to pay attention to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance program, which discriminates against part-time 
workers, most of whom are mothers raising little children. 

So, I think you need to look at reforms to the Unemployment 
program that have long been delayed, especially to allow part-time 
workers to collect Unemployment Insurance. 

Also, to provide some tax relief to the 35 million low-income 
working people who got no benefit from the tax legislation passed 
earlier this year, even though they pay a disproportionate share of 
their wages in payroll taxes. 

In addition, we hope Congress will look at other provisions for 
the stimulus package to cover health insurance for low-wage work- 
ers, and restore benefits to legal immigrants as well. 

Mr. Chairman, all of this is going to cost money. You were talk- 
ing earlier about whether we will be in deficit this year or next 
year. But already we are beginning to hear from some of your col- 
leagues that promises made to improve programs for the poor, like 
the Safe and Stable Family programs, might have to be postponed 
because of the new fiscal realities, the new expenses that are nec- 
essary to fight the terrorists. 

Well, of course we all agree the government has to make the in- 
vestments necessary to fight the terrorists. The question is, who 
will pay the bill? Whose government assistance or tax cuts will be 
delayed? I am here to ask you to look very carefully, first, at a big- 
ger contribution from those who can best afford to pay. 

That is a basic principle, as you know, of Catholic social teach- 
ing. You ask those who can afford the' most to give the most, and 
in this case, to pay the most taxes. We are sitting here waiting for 
implementation of very large tax cuts for the rich in this country. 

I ask you to, first, look at whether those should be postponed, or 
even, should I say it, rescinded, before you look at what benefits 
might be withdrawn or not provided in the first place to the poorest 
people in America. Ninety-eight percent of the American families 
would not be affected adversely if you took another look at those 
tax cuts. 
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In conclusion, I want to thank the committee for focusing on 
these issues in a time of national crisis. It is so important that we 
not forget these families. 

Thank you. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you, Ms. Daly. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Daly appears in the appendix.] 

Senator Breaux. Ms. James-Brown? 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE JAMES-BROWN, PRESIDENT AND 

CEO OF UNITED WAY OF SOUTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Ms. James-Brown. Mr. Chairman, Senator Carper, my neighbor 
to the south, thank you for this opportunity to discuss how United 
Ways across this country and Congress can work together to ad- 
dress the needs of our most at-risk individuals and families. 

I am president and CEO of the United Way of Southeastern 
Pennsylvania. But, in addition to that, I am a member of our Phila- 
delphia school board, a member of our community college board, 
and a member of our Workforce Investment board, so I bring to 
this concern about individuals and families a variety of perspec- 
tives and a variety of learnings. 

United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania is the Common- 
wealth’s largest non-profit organization. We focus on investing in 
children and youth, building adult independence, and promoting 
healthy living. 

We are one of 1,400 United Ways that are within this country. 
Collectively, we raise almost $4 billion a year and we are second 
only to the government with respect to the amount of money that 
we make available in this community to support critical issues. 

United Way is deeply concerned about recent cuts to the Social 
Services block grant. Title 4 of the Strengthening Working Families 
Act of 2001 would restore SSBG funds to $2.38 billion. I strongly 
urge you to pass this legislation. 

As you know, SSBG has suffered drastic cuts of over $1 billion 
in just the last 5 years. In January of 2000, the United Way of 
America conducted a survey to assess the impact of these cuts on 
United Ways and their funded agencies across this Nation. 

Of the agencies that responded, 46 percent were forced to serve 
fewer clients, 32 percent had to cut staff, and 17 percent cut vital 
programs to compensate for cuts in SSBG funding since 1995. 

Cuts to SSBG force agencies to make impossible decisions about 
who to help and who to leave behind. Further cuts will dec im ate 
these critical services that agencies provide. 

United Ways are not in a .position to replace this type of loss in 
important government funding. SSBG is an important part of local 
social services and it is the first step in ensuring that people in 
need will not be denied vital services. 

SSBG allows communities to go beyond short-term, Band-Aid re- 
pairs and focus on long-term solutions. By helping to keep the dis- 
abled and older Americans living independently, by supporting pre- 
vention initiatives such as youth development and early childhood 
programs, and by promoting self-sufficiency, SSBG saves the Fed- 
eral Government and the Nation’s taxpayers, and, yes, the United 
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Way, the cost of expensive institutional care, intervention services, 
and welfare programs. 

Some of the agencies that receive SSBG funding at the local level 
include Catholic Charities, Child Family Services, Lutheran Serv- 
ices, Area Agencies on Aging, and United Cerebral Palsy Associa- 
tions. 

In fiscal year 1999, SSBG helped over 12.5 million individual 
across this country receive services. It is often referred to as the 
glue that holds State and local service systems together, as its 
flexibility makes it the keystone of a large, diversified array of 
human service programming. 

While other binding streams are available for many of the serv- 
ices provided by SSBG, they are not sufficient to meet all of the 
needs. If cuts continue and funding is not restored, the most at-risk 
of our population will suffer. 

I want to talk a little bit about the September 11th tragedy, be- 
cause to a certain extent we have been talking about it here as if 
it is somehow separate from these hearings. 

The reality is, the tragedy of September 11th and the economic 
downturn that our country is currently facing is compounding the 
needs of our communities. 

I had the opportunity, Senators, to meet with about 50 United 
Way member agency executives just last night. The purpose of the 
meeting was really to talk about the impact of September 11th on 
their services and on the people that they are concerned about. 

They talked to me about three areas of major concern that I 
want to share with you, quickly. One, is the impact of the military 
call-up on families. The reality is, we will be creating very quickly 
temporary single-parent families. The result of that will be the 
need for additional focus on things like mentoring, after-school pro- 
grams, and child care. 

Second, they talked about the impact of unemployment in the 
hospitality industry, in hotels, and at the airport. This, of course, 
will put additional stress on the community. In our case, it is in 
the final years of the impact of welfare reform. 

We will see that people who had just entered into the workplace 
in a very fragile situation will be challenged with having to go 
right back out into the community and look for a job in competition 
with many others. 

They also talked about the impact on the safety net of services 
that is already very fragile in our community, and in many commu- 
nities across the country. 

We were fortunate enough to have someone from the American 
Red Cross in our community there who had spent the last month 
in New York talking to social services providers there about, where 
were the tensions in the service delivery net that really exposed 
themselves as a result of the tragedy? 

They talked about the need for stronger home health care serv- 
ices, stronger transportation, a variety of things that all of our 
communities need in order to be ready for an additional unfortu- 
nate tragedy that might occur in our communities. 

So there is great concern out there about the combination of the 
ripple effects of September 11th, as well as the pressures and ten- 
sions that they were already feeling. 
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One of the issues that they raised that you all, I am sure, have 
heard about, is the impact on families and communities of distress 
and tension from the events of September 11th that result in 
things like domestic violence, potential child abuse, and other 
things like that. So, those are also concerns that they shared with 
us. 

Families thrive in healthy neighborhoods with access to economic 
opportunities and social networks. The SSBG is a part of the nec- 
essary infrastructure. Consider the role of SSBG in welfare, reform. 
Welfare reform really established a new structure for the Nation’s 
welfare system, focusing on promoting self-sufficiency. 

We at United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania, and all United 
Ways, support self-sufficiency as a principle. There has been tre- 
mendous, tremendous progress made and there are great successes 
with respect to the results of welfare reform. 

There also, however, is cause for concern. According to the U.S. 
Census Bureau, the rate of families in deep poverty since the be- 
ginning of welfare reform has actually increased. 

The Urban Institute finds that 40 percent of those who leave the 
welfare case load are still in poverty and that States are unable to 
account for 20 percent of those who leave welfare. 

The successes of welfare reform in the mid- to late-1990’s hap- 
pened during the time of unprecedented economic growth. The Na- 
tion is in the midst of an economic slow-down, and many econo- 
mists fear that a recession is inevitable. In many cases, individuals 
who recently found employment and are struggling for transition 
off of welfare are among the first to lose their jobs. 

The Strengthening Working Families Act would help States pre- 
pare for this influx of need during a time of economic downturn. 
We at the United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania have been 
working with others to monitor what is happening to families in 
our communities during welfare reform. 

I actually brought one of the publications that we produce as a 
result of this monitoring. We, United Way, joined with one of our 
child advocacy agencies to really monitor families, not to complain 
about welfare reform, but to look at what the impact is on them. 

The learnings are remarkable. Let me just give you one learning 
from that that indicates the need to have a real comprehensive ap- 
proach to dealing with this issue. 

A major concern and a major reason that many mothers, in par- 
ticular, were not able to maintain their jobs once they transitioned 
from welfare, was something as simple as the number of children 
of welfare mothers that have asthma. If you think about a brand- 
new employee on a job and a child with asthma, and the first call 
from the school to pick up the child, the mother may be able to 
leave after that first call. 

The second call, the woman who has not had a work record does 
not really have any credibility and there may be a bit of a question. 
The third call to pick up a child with asthma that is having a situ- 
ation, is one that could result in a woman losing her job. 

So, just something as simple as asthma and health issues for the 
children really have a tremendous impact on the ability of a young 
mother that is brand-new in the workplace to maintain her job. 
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Our results in Philadelphia, in that one simple story, is really 
similar to those of national studies. Many parents are working, but 
still living in poverty. Many more children need child care, good 
health care, youth opportunities because their neighbors are not 
available. We have found that too many families are struggling to 
find decent housing, to pay their utility bills, and to put food on 
the table. 

In our last report on the housing needs of low-income families, 
which is the one I have with me, we found that more than 27,000 
families had applied this year for the mere 4,000 Section 8 vouch- 
ers available in our community for housing. 

The devastating events of September 11th will have a lasting ef- 
fect on people and communities across the country beyond the lives 
and buildings shattered by the attack. The images of devastation 
will be with our Nation forever. 

The United Way movement stands prepared to work with you 
and others to respond to these terrible incidents, but also to build 
a stronger community and one that is available to produce produc- 
tive citizens that can become productive taxpayers. 

Strong communities provide hopeful answers to many of our 
toughest problems: mentors for children, treatment for drug ad- 
dicts, shelter for abuse, and homeless. All of us have to work to- 
gether for a better country. 

United Way will continue to work with our partners to build 
strong, healthy communities, but we will need the tools to do this. 
The Social Services block grant is one of the most powerful tools 
and its funding must be restored. Thank you for your time, and I 
will be pleased to answer any questions that you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. James-Brown appears in the ap- 
pendix.] 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much for your testimony, and 
all three panel members for their testimony. 

Mr. Carroll, you seem to paint a picture that, even in difficult 
economic times, that we are finding jobs for a lot of folks coming 
off of welfare that are being trained. You . mentioned Ford Motor 
Company, and a number of others. 

At the same time, both Ms. Daly and Ms. James-Brown both had 
indicated that, even if they are finding jobs, they still do not have 
enough assets in those jobs to take care of the basic needs that 
they have back in the home. 

We heard the testimony of a young lady from Louisiana who had 
a job in the workplace but did not have any child care, whose 
young daughter gets pregnant. We have another cycle of welfare re- 
cipients because the welfare program was not doing enough. 

It seems to me, your experience has been that people are finding 
pretty decent jobs. Why is that? Are you dealing mostly with males 
that are entering into better-paying jobs, perhaps, or is your clien- 
tele also females as well? Give me some discussion on that. 

Mr. Carroll. Sure. Certainly, I would not disagree with either 
Ms. Daly or Ms. James-Brown as far as some of the people finding 
need. 

Let me give you an example of some of the companies that I am 
talking about, and what they do, that you might not be aware of. 
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Let us say, for example, Bank of America, which is a partnership 
company. 

First of all, they provide, themselves, a child care subsidy. That 
subsidy can be applied to any child care agency, to include the 
grandparent. In other words, they will pay the grandparent, if the 
grandparent wants to, to take care of the child. 

Bank of America also provides monies towards housing and in- 
terest-free loans, and tuition reimbursement. You see, when we 
went to recruit Partnership companies we talked to them about 
why it was smart for their business. We were able to convince them 
to make an investment into their future employments, and that the 
investment would return dividends. Those dividends are higher re- 
tention. 

Senator Breaux. So what you are saying is, if you are working 
for Bank of America or Ford Motor Company that do provide some 
additional assistance in terms of maybe child care or what have 
you, maybe even a child care facility on the plant’s premises, that 
takes care of that problem. 

I am concerned about all of the millions of former welfare recipi- 
ents working for Joe’s local hamburger place in a small town. They 
do not have anything. They are at a minimum wage job, and that 
is not working very well. So, it is really sort of depends on who 
your employer happens to be, I take it. 

Mr. Carroll. Well, unless you happen to live in New Orleans, 
for example, where there is a company — I am not sure if it is Joe’s, 
but it is similar — and you have a person that went through the 
Partnership’s Business Link program, we — in this case the Part- 
nership — helped subsidize what Joe’s hamburger joint would do. 

Senator Breaux. Your organization. 

Mr. Carroll. That is correct. 

Senator Breaux. So you all actually do a supplemental contribu- 
tion that takes care of some of that? 

Mr. Carroll. We do what we have to do for retention, to include 
education assistance, transportation, housing, as long as Joe’s ham- 
burger place has some potential to advance such that they could be 
self-sufficient in one day. 

Senator Breaux. How can we get more people to do what your 
group does? 

Mr. Carroll. I mean, that is part of the reason why I am glad 
I was able to be here. Again, let me not try to paint some bright 
picture where everything is going well. It is not. But I thought it 
was important that you heard that some things are going pretty 
well. 

You see, what happens is, employers are all the same. They all 
care about the bottom line. Once you can talk to them about how 
this is better for their business, why they should invest in this em- 
ployee for their business, they begin to listen. 

Senator Breaux. Some of them cannot afford it. You are talking 
about, again, Joe’s neighborhood hamburger place that probably 
does not even have health insurance, maybe, for their own full-time 
employees. 

Mr. Carroll. That is correct. 

Senator Breaux. So they are in a different predicament than a 
Bank of America or Ford Motor Company, or what have you. 
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I think, Ms. Daly, you or Ms. James-Brown, tell me. We take, 
generally, a single mom who is in the workplace. Now, we have got 
that done. I mean, the numbers are incredible. The number of peo- 
ple that are not on welfare have really been dramatically reduced. 
But, in doing that, we still have a great deal of problems left out 
there. 

I mean, Louisiana has a substantially lower number of people on 
welfare, yet we now have the highest percentage of people living 
in poverty in the Nation. So, while the number of people on welfare 
has been going down, the number of people who are poor, we are 
now first in the Nation. So, there is a disconnect between getting 
people off of welfare assistance, and yet addressing the real prob- 
lems of poverty. 

I mean, transportation is still a problem. Health care is still a 
problem. 

Ms. Daly. Child care. After-school programs. 

Senator Breaux. Child care is still a problem. 

Ms. Daly. In Philadelphia, we did a survey that found that be- 
tween 70 and 80 percent of the students in low-income neighbor- 
hoods had zero supervision between the hours of 3:00 and 7:00. 
Those were also the times where you found the greatest incidence 
of crime against the child and by the child. So, after-school pro- 
grams are major. 

Senator Breaux. Mary, who Sandy testified on behalf of, is abso- 
lutely the classic example. Mary gets the job, goes to work. Her 16- 
year-old daughter stays home, gets in trouble, gets pregnant. So, 
we have solved some of the problem, but perhaps we have created 
a larger one because of the three children that had to stay home, 
almost by themselves. 

Ms. James-Brown. I just wanted to say something about Mr. 
Carroll, because he happens to have had a work experience in a 
phenomenal company, UPS, that has been able to really reach out 
and do some wonderful things for people moving from welfare to 
work. 

The majority of the companies that we have in Philadelphia, as 
an example, are medium- to small-sized companies. If you talk to 
a company, as we have through one of our development programs 
around child care, it takes a critical mass of 10,000 employees be- 
fore they can locate a child care center at their place of employ- 
ment. 

You have many companies that have shifts, where people are on 
swing shifts. The ability to get child care when you are on swing 
shift is impossible. The more recently you have entered the work- 
place, the more likely you are to have the worst swing shift. So, 
there are those kinds of issues that really impact on the people. 

Senator Breaux. And the Social Services block grant, which has 
been cut, those monies could be used for some of those transpor- 
tation and child care type of things that are so important to make 
the whole program work. 

Ms. James-Brown. It provides the kind of flexibility that is the 
glue and provides the infrastructure and seals the holes, every- 
thing from information and referral so people can know where to 
go for services, to funding the actual services that they need, is 
provided through the block grant. 
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Senator Breaux. Ms. Daly, do you have anything to comment on? 

Ms. Daly. Yes. I would like to add to that. I thought the testi- 
mony from Louisiana was very powerful, and it confirms what 
many of our agencies are saying. We thought that the hardest 
problems would be for the mothers of the youngest children who 
had to go to work because of welfare reform. 

But our agencies say, and what some other national studies have 
shown, is that for the pre-teens and teenagers whose mothers have 
left welfare to work, they are now more likely to get into trouble, 
whether it is pregnancy and trouble with the law, dropping out of 
school, drugs, whatever. 

I think it is not just because they are not supervised. It is be- 
cause they are seeing their mothers and fathers working every day 
for what they see as chump change and their families not being 
better off than they were on welfare, because now mom has to pay 
for day care, and transportation, and uniforms, and other kinds of 
things. 

Senator Carper talked about welfare reform as we all dreamed 
it was going to be, that people were really going to get these sup- 
ports to make up the difference between what they earned and 
what it really cost. In fact, most States have not continued those 
supports for people beyond 6 months or a year. 

So you see half of all of the people who have left TANF, even 
though they are still eligible, are not getting food stamps. Seventy 
percent are not getting child care. Forty percent are not getting 
any kind of subsidized health care for them or their children. 

So, in many ways, they are sort of worse off, and the children 
see that. I am not saying that we should repeal welfare reform. 
What I am saying is, we should keep the promise. We should make 
sure that the States have the money to continue those benefits and 
that they are required to do so. 

The Social Services block grant is one of the few things we have 
now to make up the difference, to have those programs for after 
school, to provide the services, provide the counseling, provide the 
day care which is so critical to all of this and is the single biggest 
unmet need. 

The other thing that has changed since the welfare reform 
passed in 1996, is the rest of the costs in the economy have not 
stayed the same. There has been this incredible drop in the amount 
of affordable housing for low-income people. 

So, people who, 5 or 6 years ago, had to pay 30 or 40 percent 
of their income in rent are now having to pay 50, 60, 70, 80 percent 
for rent. Landlords have not been building new rental housing for 
poor people. The Federal Government has not invested any new 
money in subsidizing rental housing. 

Not only can people not get Section 8 vouchers, when they get 
Section 8 vouchers they cannot find landlords who are willing to 
take them. So, what has been a great economy for everybody else 
has been really tough on the people in that lower level who work 
every day but do not earn more than $7, $8, or $9 an hour. 

Senator Breaux. Senator Carper? 

Senator Carper. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 

To our witnesses, welcome. Rodney, it is just great to see you 
again. Thank you for all that you have done for the literally mi l- 
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lions of people that used to be dependent and are now self-suffi- 
cient. They would not be that if they did not have a job to go to. 
Some of those 22,000 employers that you talked about have pro- 
vided. It is great to have the child care, it is great to have the 
health care, it is great to have the job training, the transportation, 
Earned Income Tax Credit. It is wonderful to have all that. But if 
you do not have a job to go to and you do not have employers out 
there that are willing to offer jobs, and particularly those that have 
some future to them, you do not have much. 

So, thank you so much for all of you have done, and continue to 
do, to bring employers on board, and then to work with them to 
find innovative ways to meet child care needs and to meet trans- 
portation needs. 

One of the challenges we had in downtown Wilmington, and we 
talked about here, is child care for people working a swing shift. 
We had a problem. We used to not have bus service at nights in 
northern Newcastle County, which is most of our people live, as 
Ms. James-Brown knows, in the greater Wilmington area. 

The bus basically stopped around 7:00 at night and did not run 
at night, and did not run on the weekends. Now they run at night, 
and now they run at least on Saturdays. But they do not run late 
at night. After about 10:30, they do not run. They do not run, 
frankly, much on Saturday night or Sunday. 

What our employers did, especially in the hospitality business, is 
they were good enough to hire a bunch of people who had been on 
welfare and they worked out a collaboration with DELDOT, our 
Department of Transportation, to provide for a consortium that 
helps fund after-hour bus service throughout the northern part of 
our State. It is the kind of private sector/public sector partnership 
that you hope for, and actually see from time to time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not sure if you are the Chairman of this 
hearing or not. I presume that you are. 

Senator Breaux. I am. 

Senator Carper. All right. Good, Mr. Chairman. 

He has been my chairman for a long time. I am not even on this 
subcommittee. But he and I were in the House together a million 
years ago in the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. He 
chaired my subcommittee. I have always called him Mr. Chairman, 
so it comes naturally. 

But the points you are making on the Social Services block grant, 
those are the points that we have made by the National Governors 
Association. Almost every Governor would sit here and say amen 
to what they are saying on the Social Services block grant, and I 
would certainly say the same thing as well. 

Let me just ask one question, if I could. I would ask the same 
question I asked the earlier panel. I am not going to suggest wel- 
fare reform is perfect. We have not wiped every tear from every 
eye. Not everybody is better off. A lot of people are, but not every- 
body is. 

I would hold out Delaware as a model. We actually do fund child 
care up to 200 percent of poverty. That is about $34,000 for a fam- 
ily of four. That does not just cover people in $7 an hour jobs, that 
covers people in $14 an hour jobs. We are proud of that and feel 
that is an important commitment to make. 
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We are able to use some of our TANF money and shift it over 
to child care. It is important, I think, for the Congress to continue 
to provide that kind of flexibility so that States can use the money 
to meet, among other needs, the child care. 

I want to go back to the issue of men. We are always punitive 
to the women, the mothers. If you do not want to go to work, we 
are going to punish you. We are going to have sanctions against 
you. We do relatively little with respect to the men, positively or 
negatively. In some cases it is negative in terms of child support 
enforcement. 

What do you see out there that is working with respect to men, 
the fathers, to make sure that they have not just the responsibility 
to do something for the kids, but the incentive and the enhanced 
likelihood that they will actually, more often than not, do some- 
thing good for their kids as well? 

Ms. Daly. I would like to answer that first. 

Senator Carper. Please. 

Ms. Daly. One of the programs that I thought was doing the best 
job of reaching out to non-custodial fathers and their families — be- 
cause a little baby needs not just a father, but grandparents, aunts, 
and uncles — was a program Catholic Charities in Chicago had that 
worked with those fathers over time and let them know about the 
job training, the education, the other kinds of programs that were 
available to them, but helped them understand their responsibil- 
ities, talk to them, counsel them. That program has had to be cut 
because of the cuts in the Social Services block grant. So, I want 
to make that point. 

I think, though, in addition to those kinds of direct things, job 
training, counseling, and so forth, the single most important thing 
this committee could do right now is make sure that the child sup- 
port that is paid by fathers to families who used to be on TANF 
or are on TANF now, gets passed through to the family. 

If you are talking to a father and say, yes, if you turn your life 
around now, it is going to take you three or 4 years for the State 
to deduct the money that you are paying in child support from 
what your family has had in the past in TANF benefits, it is not 
a real big incentive. They are not going to see that their children 
are actually going to be better off for such a long time down the 
road. 

So, that provision in the bill that we are considering here that 
would allow the States — it does not force them — and maybe the 
Federal Government could pick up some of the losses to the States, 
so the States would pass through more of that money so that the 
family could actually see some benefit. 

I do not see a father making the kinds of change in his life un- 
less he can see, soon, his children will be better off. 

Senator Carper. That is a helpful recommendation. The fact that 
it has been actually mentioned by a couple of other people is espe- 
cially helpful. 

Ms. James-Brown. I would say, also, and it goes back to, Mr. 
Chairman, what you said earlier about, what is the measure of suc- 
cess. I think it really has to do with self-sufficiency. There are 
many unintended consequences of welfare reform that prevent peo- 
ple from really reaching self-sufficiency. 
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A man wants to be able to have savings, to own a home, to be 
able to have a college education, and more than an entry-level job. 
There are in some States, and in many situations unintentionally, 
a lack of incentives or ability for people to go to a community col- 
lege, for example, and still maintain their status, a lack of ability 
to save for a home. 

I think we really have to look carefully at, first of all, having a 
right measure of success, which is really self-sufficiency, not just a 
minimum ability to survive, and make sure that the way that we 
write the various provisions reflects the ability to allow people to 
have those types of things that will truly let them be a man and 
have what they want for their family. 

Senator Carper. Thank you. 

Senator Breaux. Thank you very much, Senator. I thank the 
panel. 

Senator Carper. Mr. Chairman? Rodney Carroll was going to say 
one thing, if he could. 

Senator Breaux. Sure. 

Senator Carper. Yes. Please. 

Senator Breaux. I am sorry. I did not see you. How could I mi ss 
you? You are a big guy. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Carroll. Senator, one of the things that I had to do when 
I first came to the Partnership, was to go around and encourage 
companies to join on board. 

What my main goal was to do, was to break down the stereotypes 
that companies had at that time against welfare recipients. They 
perceived them to be all kinds of things than what they really 
were. 

Because of that 5 years ago, and year, after year, after year, com- 
panies now do not see, by and large, welfare recipients as they 
were. They see them as people that, given a chance, opportunity, 
proper training, proper supports, they could be good, productive 
employees. 

That lesson has also led us to talk about ex-offenders. One of the 
problems I think a lot of men have, is that they may have some 
criminal background. Companies either have written or unwritten 
laws, if we are all frank, that they do not either hire or solicit ex- 
offenders or people with that background. 

Now, because of the success of welfare reform, they are now be- 
ginning to listen and be able to give them a chance. I think one 
of the things, and I know we talked about it before, as you know, 
I think somewhere around 600,000 prisoners or people that were 
incarcerated will be released this year. A vast majority of them are 
men. 

When they come out, where are they going to go? If they are 
going to go to a job that basically says, we do not hire people with 
an ex-offender background, then they do not have too many alter- 
natives. 

We are sitting here in the country now in a position where em- 
ployers are saying, well, let me take a look at this. Let me give 
them an opportunity. I think that is one of the biggest steps we can 
make. That is a larger issue. 
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The biggest welfare program we have got is the prison popu- 
lation. I do not want to go off on a tangent there, but I think that 
would be a big step toward helping men get jobs. 

Senator CARPER. Thanks very much. 

Mr. Chairman, thanks for letting me come by and sit in today. 

Senator Breaux. Sure. Absolutely. 

Well, I thank Senator Carper for being with us. He has been a 
real leader on this Nationally, both as a Senator and previously as 
Governor. This has been very helpful. I think it is good that we 
have got it on the public record. Now we have had a hearing that 
has reviewed where we are after this period of time, five years. 

Southern University, back in New Orleans, did a study in Lou- 
isiana, interviewed people who were formerly on welfare. They con- 
cluded that, if success of TANF is defined by a reduction of the 
TANF rolls, success is clear. If success is defined, however, as fami- 
lies being better off or experiencing less problems or less poverty, 
the work of TANF has much to do to demonstrate effectiveness. 

I think that is clear. An awful lot of people have had a lot of 
problems. They may be off the welfare rolls, but they still have in- 
credible problems. That is not to say that this great experiment 
that we have entered into has not been very worthwhile and in- 
credibly successful in many cases. 

I think that there is still a bigger picture that we have to look 
at, and I think this hearing has highlighted that. I think that has 
been very helpful. 

Certainly, I think it adds to the need for something like the 
Strengthening Working Families Act, and we can build on what we 
have learned here today to try and move with that legislation as 
well. 

So we thank you very much for your contributions. It has been 
very helpful. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:42 a.m., the hearing was concluded.] 
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Prepared Statement of Freddie Belton 

Good afternoon Senator Breaux and committee members. My name is Freddie 
Belton and I am a graduate of the Men’s Services Program in Baltimore, Maryland. 
I am a father of five children — four boys and one girl. I am married and my wife 
and I have just celebrated our one-year anniversary. 

Being married, working and buying a house I feel like a different person than the 
man who came to Men’s Services in 1994. Before Men’s Services I used drugs, was 
involved in crime, and wasn’t on track to being the best father. But, with the help 
of Joe Jones and the program I was able to beat the odds. Part of the reason is 
they never gave up on me. Even after being incarcerated they stood by me, helped 
me get clean and find a job. Because of Men’s Services I was able to overcome my 
addiction and recommit myself to my children. Now I see them regularly and I pay 
child support. 

I didn t know that while my children’s mother was on welfare they never saw the 
child support. It’s hard knowing that the child support you paid never helped your 
kids at all. Sometimes after paying child support there is not a whole lot left over, 
but if I could bring home more money and pay less in taxes I could pay child sup- 

f )ort, spend more time with my children, less time working and give my family a 
ittle more. And live the American dream. 

As a result of my former lifestyle I owe a large amount of money to child support, 
but with the help of Men’s Services I’ll be able to have some of the debt forgiven 
as long as I pay child support and take care of my children. 

Right now I am working two jobs and looking for a GED program to improve my 
education and better support my family. 

While I have it together I am not sure what my life would be like if it were not 
for Men’s Services. There are not a lot of programs that help guys like me get on 
the right track. That’s why it is important for you to make sure every city has a 
Men’s Services. Because if programs like Men’s Services aren’t around to help a lot 
of kids will grow up with out fathers and end up in the same situation. I know. 
I grew up without my father. Thank you. 



Prepared Statement of Hon. John Breaux 

I am pleased to be here with Senator Jon Kyi, the Ra nkin g Member of the Sub- 
committee on Social Security and Family Policy, to talk about the struggles experi- 
enced by low income working families. 

As you all know, we have decreased the cash assistance caseloads in the United 
States by over 50%. We have moved people from receiving a welfare check to receiv- 
ing a pay check. I think we all can agree that changing the mentality of dependence 
to one of independence was the primary goal of welfare reform, and we done much 
to change that mentality. Still, many people leaving welfare are not earning enough 
to lift their families out of poverty. These families rely on programs like child care, 
transportation, and job training, which are the means by which these families be- 
come truly independent. Without these supports, people have difficulty retaining 
jobs. Welfare reform was about getting people back to work, now we need to make 
work pay and strengthen working families. 

Southern University in New Orleans conducted a study on welfare reform in Lou- 
isiana during 2000, interviewing 370 persons. It concluded, "If success of TANF is 
defined by a reduction of TANF rolls, success is clear. If success is defined as fami- 
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lies being better off, or experiencing less problems or poverty, the work of TANF 
has much to do to demonstrate effectiveness.” This conclusion is based on an in- 
crease in hardships experienced by those interviewed, i.e. ability to buy food, pay 
rent, pay utilities. 

Now, as this country enters a recession, it is the true test of welfare reform's suc- 
cess. Louisiana was one of three states in which the median income decreased in 
the last Census, so I am particularly concerned about the needs of the lowest income 
families. We have all heard about recent layoffs by the airlines and tourism indus- 
try. As was pointed out in a Wall Street Journal article on October 8, this surge 
of layoffs comes at a time when federal and state governments have made it harder 
to qualify for welfare and have limited the funds available for benefits by block 
granting the program and setting time limits. Now more than ever, we can expect 
increased reliance on the whole spectrum of federal programs intended to help those 
that most need it. 

I worked closely with Senator Bayh, the lead sponsor, and Senator Snowe and 
others to compile the Strengthening Working Families bill, which I believe rep- 
resents a broad spectrum of federal government programs that help working fami- 
lies make ends meet. Those provisions include: 

• Fatherhood: New programs to encourage responsible fatherhood. 

• Child Support: Making the child support system more fair to the families it 
serves. 

• Earned Income Tax Credit: Allowing families with 3 children to benefit from 
the tax credit. 

• Social Services Block Grant: Increasing the authorization of funds to the 
level promised in the 1996 reform bill. ($2.38 billion) 

• Child Care Infrastructure Tax Credit: A tax credit for employers who pro- 
vide child care. 

• Child Welfare: Reauthorization of the Safe and Stable Families Act, as well 
as scholarships for children aging out of the foster care system as proposed by 
President Bush. (To keep these kids from moving into the welfare system). 

Today I want to talk about the potential for federal programs such as those in 
our Strengthening Working Families bill to lift working families out of poverty, and 
to make sure that the children are not the victims of the new welfare system. We 
should use the knowledge gained since welfare reform to guide us in developing pro- 
grams that are good for families. 

I would also like to personally thank our witnesses. This hearing was originally 
scheduled in September, but was postponed due to the events of September 11. I 
expected my constituent Mary Frank to testify at that hearing. She was unable to 
attend today, but Goodwill of Acadiana who helped Mary move from welfare to work 
is here to read her testimony and speak on her behalf. I also want to thank Freddie 
Belton for being here to talk about his experience with the Center for Fathers, Fam- 
ilies & Workforce Development in Baltimore. 

In addition I want to thank Rodney Carroll from the Welfare to Work Partner- 
ship, Sharon Daly from Catholic Charities and Christine James Brown from the 
United Way in Southeast Pennsylvania. The involvement of the private sector and 
the faith-based community has been essential out there in the real world where wel- 
fare reform really happens. 

In closing, I want to thank Senator Baucus, the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee; Senator Grassley, the Ranking Member; and Senator Kyi, the Ranking 
Member of this Subcommittee, for encouraging this hearing. 



Prepared Statement of Christine James-Brown 

Good afternoon. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ranking Member, members of the Sub- 
committee, thank you for this opportunity to discuss how United Way and Congress 
can work together to address the needs of our most vulnerable individuals and fami- 
lies. 

United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania 
My name is Christine James-Brown and I am the President and CEO of the 
United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania. We are the Commonwealth's largest 
non-profit organization, focusing donor and volunteer resources to provide solutions 
for the most essential health and human services issues in our community: Invest- 
ing In Our Children and Youth; Building Adult Independence; and Promoting 
Healthy Living. We connect people in our community with efficient, effective, re- 
warding ways to give their time, talent and resources. United Way is a results-ori- 
ented organization, measuring our success in terms of impact on our community. In 
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2000, we raised $54.4 million to support famili es through innovative community so- 
lutions. 

United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania is one of 1400 United Ways across the 
country striving to build safe, healthy communities. We bring diverse people and re- 
sources together to address the most urgent issues our communities face. Through 
unique partnerships and approaches, United Ways mobilize resources beyond the 
dollars that are pledged through their fund-raising efforts. Community partners 
often include schools, government policy makers, businesses, organized labor, finan- 
cial institutions, voluntary and neighborhood associations, community development 
corporations, and the faith community. 

Restoration of the Social Services Block Grant 

United Way is deeply concerned about recent cuts to the Social Services Block 
Grant (SSBG). Title IV of the Strengthening Working Families Act of 2001 (S. 685) 
would restore SSBG funds to $2.38 billion with a 10 percent TANF transfer, the 
amount promised to states in welfare reform. I strongly urge you to pass this legis- 
lation. 

SSBG has suffered drastic cuts of over a billion dollars in just five years. Pennsyl- 
vania funds have been cut by over $38.9 million in that time period. In January 
2000, United Way of America (UWA) conducted a survey to assess the impact these 
cuts have had nationwide on United Ways and United Way funded agencies. Of the 
agencies that responded, 46 percent were forced to serve fewer clients; 32 percent 
had to cut staff; and 17 percent cut vital programs to compensate for cuts in SSBG 
funding since 1995. Cuts to SSBG force agencies to make impossible decisions on 
who to help and who to leave behind. Further cuts will decimate these and other 
non-United Way agencies. Unless Congress acts, FY 2002 binding will be further 
reduced to $1.7 billion, as a result of provisions of the Transportation Equity Act 
for the 2lSt Century (TEA-21). 

SSBG is an integral part of local social services and is the first step in ensuring 
that people in need will not be denied vital services. SSBG allows communities to 
go beyond short-term band-aid repairs and focus on long-term solutions. By helping 
to keep the disabled and older Americans living independently, by supporting pre- 
vention initiatives such as youth development and early childhood programs, and 
by promoting self-sufficiency, SSBG saves the federal government and the nation’s 
taxpayers the cost of expensive institutional care, intervention services, and welfare 
programs. 

Federal SSBG funds are allocated to the states on a per capita basis and then 
often passed on to local governments and non-profit service providers. Services are 
provided to low-income individuals and families, people in jeopardy of entering a 
nursing home or institution because of a lack of services and support, children and 
adults who have been abused or neglected, and other vulnerable populations. Some 
of the agencies that receive SSBG funding at the local level include: Catholic Char- 
ities, Child Family Services, Lutheran Services, Area Agencies on the Aging, and 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations. 

In 1999, 281,125 children and adults benefited from SSBG-funded services in 
Pennsylvania. SSBG in Pennsylvania is used by the state for co mm unity services 
programs for persons with physical disabilities, domestic violence victims, legal serv- 
ices, rape crisis, subsidized child care, youth development services, and family plan- 
ning. In addition, counties utilize it for early intervention services, child welfare, 
community mental retardation and mental health services, homeless assistance, and 
adult attendant care. 

In FY 1999, SSBG helped over 12.5 million individuals across the country receive 
services. It is often referred to as the glue that holds state and local social service 
systems together, as its flexibility makes it the keystone of a large, diversified array 
of human services programming. State and local prevention and treatment services 
to abused and neglected children reached over 1.3 million children and their fami- 
lies. SSBG also helped over 1 .65 million individuals and families by providing them 
with information and referral services to connect them with necessary services with- 
in the community. 1 In FY 1999, 804,000 older Americans and over 975,000 persons 
with disabilities benefited from SSBG. While other funding streams are available 
for many of the services provided by SSBG, it is not sufficient to meet the need. 
For example, Pennsylvania received $242,944 through Title VII Elder Abuse under 



1 Social Services Block Grant Program Annual Report on Expenditures and Recipients 1998 , 
Office of Community Services, the Administration for Children and Families, U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services. 
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the Older Americans Act, yet needed an additional $1.57 million from SSBG for 
adult protective services for prevention and intervention of elder abuse. 

If cuts continue and funding isn’t restored, the most vulnerable of our population 
will suffer: older Americans and the disabled will be unnecessarily institutionalized; 
domestic violence victims will be placed on waiting lists for shelters and counseling 
services; children will be denied basic services like child care, after school programs; 
and the working poor will not be able to access critical work supports. 

Now More Than Ever 

The tragedy of September 1 1 11th and the economic downturn are compounding 
the needs of our communities. Because of SSBG’s flexibility, states can react quickly 
to fund emergency services such as counseling, case management, transportation, 
foster care, information and referral and volunteer coordination for a broad popu- 
lation. For example, in response to riots and natural disasters in Los Angeles in the 
early 1990s, the city used SSBG funds as part of a crisis response to provide mental 
health counselors to teach adolescents how to deal with stress and develop coping 
skills. 

The state of Connecticut is using United Way 211 Infoline, an information and 
referral call center funded in large part by SSBG, to serve as the victims’ assistance 
line for the families of Connecticut residents who were lost in the Word Trade Cen- 
ter. Capacity of the center has been increased as state employees have been trained 
to answer calls. 21 1 Infoline’s vast database of service providers is being used to 
guide the families of the victims to the resources that will help them with many 
issues including bereavement and financial support. In Pennsylvania, SSBG pro- 
vides 100 percent of the federal funds directed towards similar information ana re- 
ferral services. 

Supporting Low-Income Individuals and Families 

Families thrive in healthy neighborhoods with access to economic opportunities 
and social networks. 

The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 
(PRWORA / P.L. 104—193), better known as welfare reform, established a new struc- 
ture for the nation’s welfare system focused on promoting self-sufficiency. Since the 
enactment of PRWORA, welfare rolls have declined more than 50 percent, from 5 
million families in 1994 to 2.2 million in June 2000. 2 During this time, the number 
of families living in poverty decreased from 13.1 percent in 1994 to 10.2 percent in 
1999. 3 

These are tremendous successes, however there is also cause for concern. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Bureau of Census, the rate of families in deep poverty (below half / 

the federal poverty level) has actually increased in that same time period. 4 The 
Urban Institute finds that 40 percent of those who leave the welfare caseload are 
still in poverty and that states are unable to account for 20 percent of those who 
leave welfare. 6 

Further, the successes of welfare reform in the mid to late nineties happened dur- 
ing a time of unprecedented economic growth. Unfortunately, those times are chang- 
ing. It is evident that the nation is in the midst of an economic slowdown and many 
economists fear that a recession is inevitable. According to the Labor Department, 
199,000 Americans lost their jobs in September, the worst monthly showing since 
the recession 10 years ago. This number does not reflect the layoffs that occurred 
after the September 11 attacks. More than 1,100 workers in the aviation industry 
lost their jobs in Philadelphia alone. As we know, low-income families often feel the 
brunt of economic troubles. In many cases, individuals who recently found employ- 
ment and are struggling to transition off of welfare are among the first to lose their 
jobs. Provisions within S. 685, particularly SSBG restoration, expansion of the 
Earned Income Tax Credit (EITC), and increasing funds for the Safe and Stable 
Families Act would help states prepare for an influx of need during an economic 
downturn. 

In Pennsylvania, about 54.5 million people rely on food stamps each month with 
almost 250,000 still relying on cash assistance. Food cupboards and pantries report 



2 From Welfare to Work , Isabel Sawhill, Brookings Review, Welfare Reform and Beyond, Sum- 
mer 2001. 

3 Current Population Survey , U.S. Bureau of the Census, Poverty and Health Statistics 
Branch/HHES Division. 

4 Welfare Reform Reauthorization: An Overview of Problems and Issues, Ron Haskins, Isabel 
Sawhill, and Kent Weaver, The Brookings Institution Policy Brief No. 2, January 2001. 

5 How are Families That Left Welfare Doing ? A Comparison of Early and Recent Welfare Leav- 
ers, Pamela Loprest, The Urban Institute, New Federalism National Survey of America’s Fami- 
lies, Series B, No. B-36, April 2001. 
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that they are being visited regularly by families, not just in emergencies. Many of 
these programs were not set up for this type of continuous need. But this has in- 
creasingly become the situation. 

We at United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania have been working with others 
to monitor what’s happening to families in our community during welfare reform. 
Our results are similar to those of national studies — many parents are working but 
still living in poverty; many more children need child care and youth opportunities 
because their parents and neighbors are at work, often far from their homes. We 
have found too many families struggling to find decent housing, to pay their utility 
bills and put food on the table. In our last report on the housing needs of low-income 
families, we found that more than 27,000 families had applied this year for the mere 
4,000 available Section 8 Vouchers for housing. The waiting list for public housing 
was equally discouraging. 

We have reached out specifically to assist families in securing health care insur- 
ance and health care for their children, helped initiate programs to assist new work- 
ers in securing transportation to work, developed major initiatives to support youth 
development and improved access to and quality of child care, worked with commu- 
nity groups to provide safe supportive places for families to turn for guidance and 
protection, assisted families in securing benefits and developed programs to encour- 
age training, support and assistance for new workers. Additionally, we have worked 
with our member agencies to support them in their new responsibilities. 

We have refocused our efforts and developed new strategies but the future pre- 
sents many challenges. There are more than 12,000 families or about 36,000 chil- 
dren and parents whose time on cash assistance will be over in the spring. The 
economy is taking a turn for the worse and most predictions are that there will be 
more children coming into substitute, relative or foster care next year. People rely 
on United Way and our partners in times of need; we know that in the coming 
months, we will have to do even more. We need your help. 

United Way System Responds to Recent Tragedies 

The devastating events of September 1 1, 2001 will have a lasting effect on people 
and communities across the country. Beyond the fives and buildings shattered by 
the attack, the images of devastation that we witnessed as a nation will forever tar- 
nish our sense of security. The 1400 member United Way Movement is committed 
to leading the country’s caring people and organizations through the recovery and 
rebuilding process, community by community. 

United Way works within the systems and institutions already in place to maxi- 
mize the helping potential of agencies, businesses, governmental entities, institu- 
tions and individuals to help meet the immediate needs. At the same time we plan 
for the longer-term healing and rebuilding phase to come. Though United Way rare- 
ly provides direct disaster services, we are a significant hinder of American Red 
Cross, Salvation Army, and other disaster relief organizations. 

As a leader in the community, United Way is identifying urgent needs and gaps, 
as well as the most appropriate resources to satisfy them. We have an intimate un- 
derstanding of communities that helps us connect people who can offer help with 
the people who need it most. While United Way is best known for mobilizing volun- 
teers and donors to advance the work of health and human service agencies, we also 
activate resources beyond the agencies we fund by bringing together the organiza- 
tions that are most capable of tackling critical issues. 

Even in the world’s wealthiest country every community faces its own set of chal- 
lenges. Challenges that make it difficult for sill children to develop into productive 
citizens. Challenges that tear at the fabric of our families. Challenges that even the 
strongest, most effective governments can’t single-handedly overcome. 

Strong communities provide hopeful answers to many of our toughest problems. 
Mentors for children. Treatment for drug addicts. Shelter for the abused and home- 
less. All of us have a responsibility to promote these efforts — now more than ever. 
This has been a trying time for our Nation and for the world. Yet in the face of 
the worst of evil, we have seen the best of America. 

United Way will continue to work with our partners to build strong, healthy com- 
munities but we need the tools to do this. The Social Services Block Grant is one 
of our most powerful tools and its funding must be restored. Thank you for your 
time. I would be pleased to answer any questions that you may have. 



Prepared Statement of Rodney J. Carroll 

Good afternoon Senator Breaux and honorable members of the Senate sub- 
committee. Thank you for inviting me here today to discuss how the American busi- 
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ness community believes we can support those individuals and families who have 
moved from welfare to work and ensure that people who work hard and play by the 
rules get an equal chance at achieving the American dream. 

My name is Rodney Carroll, and I am the President and CEO of The Welfare to 
Work Partnership. The Partnership was set up in 1997 as a direct response to the 
sweeping welfare reform legislation in order to mobilize the business community to 
hire and retain those transitioning off the welfare rolls. 

Before the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 
1996 was signed into law, most Americans viewed the welfare system as dysfunc- 
tional. The system was ineffective and costly; it trapped millions of Americans in 
a vicious cycle of dependence. What started with good government intentions had 
turned into a system in which parents lost opportunities in the present and children 
lost hope in the future. 

While business leaders sympathized with the plight of families mired in poverty, 
the rationale for hiring welfare recipients had to be based in something more than 
compassion or charity. It had to make good business sense. Thanks to a booming 
economy and the lowest unemployment rate in more than three decades, American 
businesses desperately needed more workers to sustain and expand their workforce. 
If this non traditional source of labor would help expand their production and in- 
crease their bottom line, employers would do their part. 

That business imperative — combined with the passage of the new law and a series 
of impassioned public challenges from public leaders like yourselves — persuaded 
more and more employers to expand their recruiting methods to include former wel- 
fare recipients for new entry-level workers. 

Continuing Need 

In an effort to better understand our 20,000 Business Partners’ hiring needs in 
these turbulent economic times, The Partnership conducted a brief, 48-hour internal 
survey. We represent a large cross-section of businesses from different industry sec- 
tors and states. We realized that many were affected by the events of September 
11th and have been forced to scale-down their workforce. But all sectors of industry 
were not equally affected: In this survey, we found that nearly two-thirds of our 
businesses report a continued need for entry-level workers. And, the majority has not 
had to layoff their welfare to work hires, a concern expressed by many in anticipa- 
tion of a recession. 

Our field offices in Chicago, Los Apgeles, Miami, New Orleans, and New York — 
where we work directly with Business Partners to place and retain new workers— 
report that demand for entry-level employees has not ceased. While the situation 
is direr in the tourism and service sectors and should warrant our utmost concern, 
this continuing need for workers is welcome news. 

The Job is Not Done 

Our nation must not only find ways to continue to place new workers off welfare, 
but to retain and promote them as well. A key to success, according to many of our 
Business Partners, is thinking strategically about the challenges that confront many 
working families who have left welfare, and responding with direct solutions. We 
know from past survey’s conducted for our organization by Wirthlin Worldwide, a 
national polling firm, that the only way a company cannot improve their retention 
is by doing nothing. We encourage you to join us in doing something: 

Work supports can help boost job retention. High job retention rates do not 
happen accidentally. As employers have learned what keeps new workers on the job, 
they have adapted workplace practices to ensure greater success. 

• Child care, transportation and life skills. Partnership employers consist- 
ently report that investments in child care, transportation and life skills do the 
most to promote retention of their welfare to work hires. Unfortunately, employ- 
ers generally are not able to address these challenges on their own. Just 22 per- 
cent of The Partnership’s businesses offer any transportation assistance to their 
new workers, for example, and even fewer are able to pay for child care or spe- 
cific life skills training. Employers believe that some of these issues are not the 
responsibility of the business community but are more than willing to assist 
with these efforts with help from the community and government. 

• Mentoring. Mentoring provides personal attention during the first critical 
months on the job and helps entry-level workers address obstacles before they 
become a problem for the employer. More than 52 percent of Partnership busi- 
nesses offer some form of mentoring for their welfare to work hires, either in- 
house through workplace volunteers, or by partnering with faith- or community- 
based, civic and social organizations. Those with mentoring programs see posi- 
tive results, with 75 percent reporting improved work performance, 67 percent 
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reporting higher job retention, 63 percent seeing reduced absenteeism, and more 
than half reporting a cost savings. 

• Education and training. Employers do not generally expect their entry-level 
job applicants to arrive for their first day of work with all the needed technical 
skills. But employers do see the value of investing in post-employment edu- 
cation and training to develop new workers and give them the tools needed to 
succeed on the job. More than three of every four Partnership companies offer 
ongoing education and training to their welfare to work hires, and the payoff 
is striking — 80 percent see improved work performance, 68 percent experience 
improved morale and 60 percent see higher retention. 

• Government-sponsored work supports improve retention, too. In an ef- 
fort to encourage welfare recipients to transition off the rolls and into jobs, law- 
makers have enacted and expanded a range of temporary work supports that 
help ease the journey from welfare to work. Too often, these programs — such 
as health insurance, child care, food stamps and transportation and housing 
subsidies — do not get into the hands of those they are intended to help. Some- 
times, former welfare recipients want a clean break from a system that they 
find demoralizing and choose not to pursue continued support. But, too often, 
recipients simply do not know these supports exist and local public assistance 
offices fail to adequately communicate with eligible families about the benefits 
to which they are still entitled. Burdensome application requirements and pa- 
perwork can further discourage recipients from applying. 

Financial wage supplements can greatly enhance a new worker's income and 
help stabilize their families during the transition from welfare to work. For ex- 
ample, Partnership companies recognize the value of the existing Earned In- 
come Tax Credit (EITC) to lift low-wage workers out of poverty. The Partner- 
ship supports the provision of the Strengthening Working Families Act that in- 
creases its value for families with three or more children and the proposed 
changes to “phase out” the credit more gradually. Many employers also support 
policies that disregard a part of a family's earnings when determining whether 
they are eligible for continued welfare benefits. The effect: People may continue 
to collect part of their cash benefits from TANF until their wages rise to a point 
of sustainability for themselves and families. 

While these supports are pivotal to new workers, they also benefit employers 
by providing one more resource to retain and advance new workers. Small com- 
panies and those who only offer part-time work will especially benefit, as they 
tend to be the least able to offer employer-sponsored supports. While there is 
no substitute for a well-paid job with comprehensive benefits, where that is not 
possible, public programs such as these can make the difference between suc- 
cess and failure for fragile families. 

Businesses want to promote their new workers and are learning how best 
to achieve that goal. Advancing up the career ladder is the best way to ensure 
economic self-sufficiency for many hard working families. Like all other workers, 
those leaving the welfare rolls need to know that they, too, will have the oppor- 
tunity to advance. Seventy-nine percent of The Partnership's companies hire welfare 
recipients for promotional track positions and 91 percent offer training that could 
lead to a promotion. Almost all (94 percent) of the former welfare recipients hired 
by Partnership businesses receive their first pay increase within one year on the 
job. Their pay raises are on par with their non-welfare, entry-level colleagues. In 
another encouraging sign, 37 percent of Partnership companies have seen some of 
their welfare to work hires move on to a better job with another company. 

Not surprisingly, many of the strategies employers are using to shore up retention 
for their new workers are frequently the same factors that drive job promotion. For 
example, Partnership surveys find that mentoring is the single-most effective strat- 
egy for ensuring promotion, while other research shows that education and training 
can do the most to help promote a new hire. The most successful mentoring initia- 
tives frequently involve partnerships with outside agencies and are formally recog- 
nized by the company. Companies see mentoring as an important way to address 
many challenges, including work-readiness, employer-employee relationships, child 
care, transportation and other personal issues. 

Fathers are important, too 

Partnership companies understand that welfare reform cannot realize its full 
promise unless the fathers of children on welfare have every chance to support their 
families. Indeed, many Partnership companies are eager to expand the progress 
they have made with their new female employees by tapping the large pool of un- 
deremployed men who are more loosely associated with the welfare system. Under 
the 1996 law, many of these men were held more accountable than ever to support 
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their children. At the same time, many of them are not ready to enter the workforce 
without some assistance. Local initiatives that focus on the needs of these fathers 
will find many employers receptive to giving them opportunities to support them- 
selves and their families. 

Conclusion 

A few years ago, welfare to work was little more than an idea. Today it is a re- 
ality across America. Companies have proven that welfare to work is as good for 
their business as it is for the community. And, welfare recipients have proven that 
when employers give them a chance and they have the right employment-related 
supports, they can make the successful transition from welfare to work. Together, 
they have proven that welfare to work is a smart solution for business. 

We are encouraged to report that businesses will remain engaged in the welfare 
to work effort. Having experienced success first hand, businesses will be working 
harder than ever to build on the progress to date. 

I look forward to working with Senate and the House of Representatives as we 
move forward. Thank you for the opportunity to address you today. 



Prepared Statement of Sharon Daly 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Kyi, and members of the Finance Subcommittee on Social 
Security and Family Policy: My name is Sharon Daly, and I serve as Vice President 
for Social Policy at Catholic Charities USA. I would like to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before this Committee on the challenges facing working families in 
America. Catholic Charities USA is the national association of more than 1,400 
independent local Catholic Charities agencies and institutions with more than 
250,000 staff members and volunteers. In 1999, Catholic Charities’ programs served 
nearly 10 million people of all religions — or of no religion — and of every racial, eth- 
nic and social background. 

The Events of September 11, 2001 

Mr. Chairman, I was originally scheduled to testify before this Committee in sup- 
port of the “Strengthening Working Families Act of 2001” on September 12, 2001, 
the day after the attacks on our nation that occurred in New York, Arlington, and 
Pennsylvania. I received your original invitation while I was attending the Catholic 
Charities USA Annual Meeting, which brought together over 900 staff members 
from Catholic Charities agencies throughout the country. Each year at our Annual 
Meeting, we hold a hearing, modeled after Congressional hearings, to give our mem- 
bership an opportunity to educate us about the problems facing the individuals and 
families coming through their doors for assistance. And the single most important 
theme that resonated throughout all of the testimony we heard this year is that our 
nations public policy is failing working families. 

Of course, in the days following September 11th, so many things changed. Since 
the terrorist attacks, Congress and the Administration have had to turn their atten- 
tion to the pressing issues of national security, of disaster response, and lately, of 
whether or not to pass economic stimulus legislation. Many of our Catholic Charities 
agencies have been heavily involved in disaster response efforts in their commu- 
nities. As a result, we are fully aware of the importance of focusing on the urgent 
national security needs and economic challenges facing our nation in the wake of 
the terrorist attacks that occurred on September 11th. 

Indeed, Catholic Charities USA and our member agencies are committed to doing 
everything we can to help aid in the nation’s efforts to recover from the terrible at- 
tacks that were inflicted on this country on September 11th. First and foremost 
have been our efforts to provide grief counseling to those who were either victims 
of the attacks, or lost loved ones to the terrorists’ activities. Helping families get 
through this tragedy emotionally and spiritually is where we believe we can have 
the greatest impact in the immediate aftermath of this disaster. 

Our agencies have also been helping victims and their families recover from the 
devastation and its impact across the nation by providing assistance with burial 
services, emergency cash, food, clothing, and shelter, job placement and other serv- 
ices their communities may need. 

Our agencies are also preparing to meet the long-term needs of those affected by 
the attacks. This includes not only those who were injured in the immediate attacks, 
and the families of those killed, but also those who have lost their livelihoods as 
a result of the attacks. From recent immigrants who cleaned buildings in New York 
that no longer exist, to airline workers among the 100,000 who have been laid off, 
the ripple effects of this disaster will be felt far beyond the epicenter of the attacks. 
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So while much has changed since September 11th, many things remain the same. 
Notably, the urgent domestic needs that Catholic Charities agencies gathered to dis- 
cuss last month — including the need for an adequate minimum wage, for more child 
care assistance, for the production of affordable housing, and for the provision of 
health care to the uninsured — still exist. In fact, in many cases, these domestic 
needs will be exacerbated by the economic downturn that appears to be deepening 
since the September 11th attacks. Low wage workers (those who make at or just 
above the minimum wage) are the first to feel the impact of an economic downturn, 
and are the least able to withstand its effects. Accordingly, it is more important now 
than ever for Congress to take steps to aid the working poor. 

The Working Poor 

Mr. Chairman, last August marked the five-year anniversary of welfare reform. 
As numerous policymakers and pundits have reminded us, since the creation of the 
TANF block grant, welfare caseloads have plummeted, and 60 percent of those who 
are leaving the welfare rolls are employed. 

Last month, the Census Bureau released new figures showing that, overall, the 
nation’s poverty rate declined to 11.3 percent in 2000, its lowest level since 1974, 
and poverty among families with children declined almost twice as rapidly as pov- 
erty among families with no children. In light of the increased number of people at 
work, and the decline in the official poverty rate, it is natural to expect that Catho- 
lic Charities agencies would experience far less demand for their services. 

Unfortunately, the opposite is true. Every day, Catholic Charities staff provide 
help to parents who labor in backbreaking jobs that make life easier for all of us, 
yet still cannot afford to put food on the table after spending so much of their in- 
come on rent and child care. They clean our houses and our office buildings. They 
care for our children in understaffed day care centers, or for our parents in nursing 
homes and long term care facilities. They stock the shelves in our supermarkets. 
They harvest our food in the fields, get meat and poultry to market in the slaughter- 
houses, and prepare food and serve it in restaurants and cafeterias. They have pro- 
vided the difficult and often backbreaking labor that has played a large role in cre- 
ating and sustaining this nation’s recent economic boom. 

Yet despite all their hard work, they cannot make ends meet. Last year, requests 
for emergency food assistance nationwide, including at Catholic Charities agencies, 
were up 30 percent, mostly from the working poor. According to our front line case- 
workers, the typical family coming to us for emergency food assistance is a parent 
working at or even $1 or $2 above the minimum wage. Each month, after paying 
rent, utilities and child care costs, and arranging transportation to and from her job 
(often far from where she lives), she has no money left to put food on the table. And 
that’s a good month. If she gets sick, for example, and has unpaid medical bills, or 
loses time off work, she will get behind in the rent. 

The experience of our local agencies may seem difficult to reconcile with the gen- 
erally positive economic news of the past eight years, especially the poverty statis- 
tics I cited above. How can it be that working families have had to come to churches 
and charities for food in the midst of the strongest economy that this country has 
ever seen? How can so many families be living so close to the edge when the nation’s 
poverty rate fell to its lowest level since 1979, and when poverty among African 
Americans (22.1 percent) and female-headed households (24.7 percent) were at their 
lowest levels ever? 

This phenomenon is easier to understand if you look closely at the official defini- 
tion of poverty, and compare that with what it really takes a family to live, factoring 
in the actual costs of the basic expenses: rent, utilities, child care, transportation 
to work, and of course, food. The fact is, parents aren’t earning enough to cover 
these basic expenses and make ends meet without government assistance. And, un- 
fortunately, government assistance has often been missing or inadequate. 

The Ford Foundation Report recently published an article titled: “The Real Cost 
of Living: Self-Sufficiency May be the Next Frontier for U.S. Welfare Reform.” The 
Self-Sufficiency Standard is a tool that has been designed to more accurately meas- 
ure the amount of income a family needs to survive, taking into account actual , 
local costs for basic needs like adequate housing, food that meets minimum nutri- 
tion levels, child care and transportation to work. While I don’t actually like the 
term “self-sufficiency” — no one in society is truly “self-sufficient” — the measurement 
makes an important point. The federal poverty guidelines, which are based on the 
premise that a family’s primary expense is food, are no longer an accurate measure 
of what a family needs to survive without assistance from government or private 
charities. Today’s families spend the bulk of their income on housing and child care. 

The article features the story of a low-wage mother of two young children, work- 
ing 50 hours per week at $8.50 per hour — or $18,000 a year — yet struggling to make 
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ends meet. Under the standard federal poverty measurement, this young mother is 
well over the threshold of $14,630 for a family of three. Yet she walked into her 
local Catholic Charities agency in Allentown, Pennsylvania, for emergency food as- 
sistance. She would need to earn $14. 98/hour — almost double her current wage — to 
meet her family’s basic needs without assistance. This example illustrates precisely 
the reason there is such a disconnect between the glowing accounts about reductions 
in child poverty and unemployment in the past five years, and the actual struggles 
of working parents who are truly living on the edge. 

Addressing this growing disparity must be of primary concern to the federal gov- 
ernment because, without government action, the situation will only get worse. 
Throughout the 1980s and 1990s, the richest one percent of Americans saw their 
wealth grow by an average of $414,000 — an increase of 157 percent — while the poor- 
est 20 percent of Americans saw their average wealth decrease by $100. 1 While 
those at the top of the economic ladder are thriving, working parents are finding 
it impossible to provide for their families. As the U.S. Conference of Catholic 
Bishops stated in its Pastoral Letter, Economic Justice for All: 

The obligation to provide justice for all means that the poor have the single 
most urgent economic claim on the conscience of the nation . . . to see a loved 

one sick is bad enough, but to have no possibility of obtaining health care is 
worse. To face family problems . . . can be devastating, but to have these lead 

to the loss of one’s home and end with living on the streets is something no 
one should have to endure in a country as rich as ours. 

The poor cannot be helped only through private charitable giving or private volun- 
teer efforts, though these are important components in any just society. Our Catho- 
lic teaching tells us that it is the also the responsibility of society , acting through 
government^ to assist and empower the poor, the disadvantaged, the disabled, and 
the unemployed. The principle of subsidiarity is an important component of Catholic 
social teaching, but it does not mean that the federal government should cede re- 
sponsibility for the poor. Rather, the principle of subsidiarity acknowledges that 
many challenges facing the poor are national in scope, will be beyond the capabili- 
ties of private charities, or even local and state governments, to address, and can 
best be remedied by federal legislation. The factors that make it so difficult for 
working parents to provide for their families — working for less than a living wage, 
a shortage of affordable housing and quality child care, and a lack of access to 
health care — are national problems that require a national solution. 

Recommendations for Reform 

I. CONGRESS SHOULD PASS S. 685, THE STRENGTHENING WORKING FAMILIES ACT 

S. 685, the “Strengthening Working Families Act of 2001,” contains six distinct 
initiatives that would greatly contribute to the living standards of the working poor. 
I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for cosponsoring this legislation intro- 
duced by Senators Bayh and Snowe, and also cosponsored by Senators Daschle, 
Rockefeller, Graham, Bingaman, Kerry, Lieberman, Dodd, Kohl, Carper, Clinton, 
Johnson, Landrieu, and Lincoln. Catholic Charities USA has long supported a num- 
ber of the provisions included in this legislation, including provisions to promote re- 
sponsible fatherhood, ensure child support is paid to families first, expand the 
Earned Income Tax Credit, and restore the Social Services Block Grant. 

Title I — Promoting Responsible Fatherhood: Title I of the Strengthening 
Working Families Act would fund programs, including faith-based and community 
programs, designed to promote and sustain marriage, to encourage non-custodial 
parents to become more involved in the lives of their children, and to provide job 
training and other services to help non-custodial parents contribute to the support 
of their children. As a general matter, children raised with the involvement of both 
parents develop fewer behavioral problems, perform better in school, and experience 
higher levels of sociability. We strongly support programs that seek to increase the 
number of fathers who are involved in their children’s lives, and applaud your ef- 
forts to devote additional federal resources to fill this critical need. 

On the subject of fatherhood and marriage, however, I would encourage this Com- 
mittee to consider an additional fact: for the past 60 years, state and federal welfare 
policies have discriminated against married couples and two parent families. If we 
are serious about promoting marriage, Congress should require states to remove the 
barriers to TANF eligibility for two parent families. 



1 “Pathbreaking CBO Study Shows Dramatic Increases in Income Disparities in 1980s and 
1990s: An Analysis of CBO Data,” Isaac Shapiro, Robert Greenstein, and Wendell Primus, Cen- 
ter on Budget and Policy Priorities, Revised May 31, 2001. 
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Tjtle II — Child Support Distribution to Families First: At Catholic Charities 
USA, we believe that the primary goal of the child support system should be to en- 
sure that children receive adequate support from their parents. For that reason, we 
strongly support legislation allowing states to “pass through” child support pay- 
ments directly to custodial parents and their children. If fully implemented, such 
provisions could result in more than $1 billion per year in additional income for chil- 
dren on the edge of poverty. By passing S. 685, Congress could ensure that child 
support paid by non-custodial parents, primarily fathers, reaches the children on 
whose behalf it is paid, and can give low-income families the help they need to suc- 
ceed without welfare. 

Under current law, a family receiving cash assistance under the Temporary As- 
sistance to Needy Families (TANF) program is required to assign to the state its 
right to child support payments during the assistance period. This can be discour- 
aging for non-custodial parents who pay support for their children, only to see the 
money retained by the state instead. In addition, it can make the challenge of leav- 
ing the TANF program that much more difficult for needy families. S. 685 would 
address these problems by giving states the flexibility to “pass through” child sup- 
port payments directly to custodial parents and their children. For families who are 
struggling to become self-sufficient, child support payments can provide a critical 
boost. Indeed, studies have shown that when households headed by single mothers 
receive child support payments, their poverty rate drops from 33 percent to 22 per- 
cent. 2 

S. 685 would also ensure that, once a family has left welfare, all child support 
is paid to the family first. In 1999, a record $1.3 billion in past-due child support 
was collected through the tax refund intercept program. Under current law, these 
funds are retained by the state and federal government to satisfy assigned child 
support arrearages; only after those debts have been paid does the family receive 
any share of the funds. S. 685 would provide that all funds, including tax intercept 
funds, go first to satisfy obligations to families who are no longer receiving welfare. 

I know that these child support provisions are not without their detractors, par- 
ticularly among those who are concerned about the revenue that will be lost to 
states if a child support pass through system is implemented. But at a time when 
so many families, including single parent households, will be facing loss of income 
because of increasing unemployment, we at Catholic Charities are more concerned 
with shoring up revenue lost to those households, and those children. I hope that 
Congress will at a minimum consider enacting the federal tax refund intercept por- 
tion of the child support legislation this year, perhaps as part of an economic stim- 
ulus package. 

I would also like to mention one other provision that we are pleased has been in- 
cluded in Title II. Title II contains language to give private agencies performing 
child protection services equal access to funds to train child welfare workers. Under 
current law, Title IV— E of the Social Security Act provides an enhanced match rate 
of 75 percent of the costs of providing short-term training for workers in state-run 
child welfare programs. Specifically, Title IV-E provides the enhanced match for 
funds spent to train state or local government employees, employees of private child 
welfare agencies that provide institutional care, and current or prospective foster or 
adoptive parents. 

Unfortunately, current law fails to recognize that, in some states, private agen- 
cies’ including Catholic Charities agencies, care for the majority of children in the 
welfare system. In Illinois, for example, three out of every four children in the foster 
care system are cared for by private agencies. 

We believe it is essential that workers in private agencies have access to Title IV- 
E training funds when they are performing the same services as workers in state 
and local agencies. For that reason, we strongly support legislation that will allow 
all state-approved child welfare agencies to access federal funds to train their work- 
ers, and we thank the sponsors of S. 685 for including this provision in the legisla- 
tion. 

in~E arne <i Income Tax CrecUt Expansion for Larger Families: Title 
III of the Strengthening Working Families Act would increase the Earned Income 
"u X TTTnnn ^ i ITC) for low-income families with three or more children and simplify 
™e E • thus improving taxpayer compliance and reducing error rates. The 
EllC is the only individual tax credit that provides a federal payment when a filers 
tax credit exceeds income tax liability, lifting 2.6 million children out of poverty 



+i, 2r ^ S ? mony -? f Vicki Tmetsiky, Senior Staff Attorney, Center for Law and Social Policy, before 
the Subcommittee on Human Resources, Committee on Ways and Means, U S House of ReD- 
resentatives, May 18, 2000. F 
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while encouraging work. Because it is available only to households with earnings, 
it contributes greatly to the economic well-being of low-income working families. 

Yet, while middle income and affluent families get the full benefit of the personal 
exemption for all of their children, low-income working parents receive the EITC for 
only a maximum of two children. Child poverty rates are significantly higher among 
families with three or more children (28.6 percent) than families with two children 
(12.4 percent). 3 Given the EITC's proven role in lifting families out of poverty, ex- 
panding the credit for families with more than two children is an important step 
in addressing this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also note that the EITC still contains a marriage penalty. 
We appreciate the provisions that Congress included in the recent tax cut legislation 
to provide some relief for married couples who qualify for the EITC. The provisions 
in the recent tax cut legislation will allow married couples to remain eligible for the 
EITC with incomes up to $1000 more than under current law. That amount will in- 
crease to $3000 more than the current level by 2008. Further increasing the phase- 
out range for married couples to claim the EITC would provide assistance to even 
more low-income families. 

Title IV — Restoration of the Social Services Block Grant: I am particularly 
pleased that S. 685 contains provisions to restore the Social Services Block Grant 
(SSBG) to $2.38 billion, the level promised to states in the 1996 welfare law. One 
of the most distressing legislative developments of the past five years was the action 
Congress took to cut the SSBG program by one-third, and transfer the budget au- 
thorization to the highway bill. This is truly incomprehensible! 

The Social Services Block Grant is the primary source of federal funds for commu- 
nity groups and religious agencies to provide counseling, social services and other 
help to working families. SSBG funds are typically used for programs such as foster 
care, child abuse prevention, aid for pregnant teens, transportation for people with 
disabilities, and services for the elderly. 

At our recent Annual Meeting, Catholic Charities of Chicago testified about the 
programs they run with SSBG funds, which include their highly successful pro- 
grams for pregnant and parenting teens. These programs have reduced infant mor- 
tality rates to 2 out of 1000 births, improved average birth-weights of infants to 6.8 
pounds, and dramatically improved high school graduation rates. Fully 90 percent 
of the program participants go on to graduate from high school, compared to the 
50 percent graduation rate for students generally in the Chicago Public Schools. Are 
these the individuals we want to bear the burden of building our highways? 

Local Catholic Charities agencies that rely on these funds have had to scramble 
to find ways to continue providing services in the face of SSBG cuts, and unfortu- 
nately that task has become increasingly difficult. Unless SSBG funding is rein- 
stated at $2.38 billion — the level promised to the states in 1996 when TANF legisla- 
tion was passed — significant cuts in services for the most vulnerable among us are 
likely. 

Title V — Encouraging Employer-Sponsored Child Care: Catholic Charities 
USA agrees with the need for Congress to do more to ensure access to quality child 
care services. Next to the lack of affordable housing, our agencies report that that 
lack of affordable, quality child care is a critical obstacle to success in retaining a 
job and advancing in the workplace. While TANF requires mothers receiving welfare 
assistance to get and maintain employment, less than 15 percent of eligible families 
receive day care subsidies. 

There are a number of factors that make it difficult for low-income families to find 
or afford quality child care. Parents lacking job experience or skills frequently have 
to accept jobs on weekends or the night shifts, when office buildings need to be 
cleaned or fast food positions need to be staffed. Child care during these non-tradi- 
tional hours is woefully scarce, and parents often must turn to substandard sub- 
stitutes. State subsidy rates are below the local fair market rates. Inadequate sub- 
sidies deprive parents of genuine options in choosing day care providers, keep poor 
children out of existing quality child care programs, and limit providers' ability to 
attract qualified staff with adequate salaries or improved benefits. Child care work- 
ers are seriously underpaid; the average salary is $14,000. These low salaries also 
often don't include benefits and contribute to a high rate of staff turnover, which 
is difficult on the children in care. The inability to attract and retain quality work- 
ers to care for our nation's children is a problem that must be addressed. And, fi- 
nally, there are not enough child care dollars to serve all who are eligible for assist- 
ance. 



3 “Should EITC Benefits be Enlarged for Families with Three or More Children,” Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities, July 10, 2000. 
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In a dditi° n to the provisions in S. 685 designed to encourage more employer-spon- 
child care, we hope that the Senate will consider the need for an increase in 
L/hild Care and Development Block Grant (CCDBG) funding. We are grateful that 
Congress provided a significant funding increase in the CCDBG for FY 2001. Never- 
theless, this increase does not come close to meeting the need. We urge Congress 
to increase the FY 2002 CCDBG budget by $1 billion. This increase should be part 
or an annual Congressional commitment to narrowing the gap between the children 
who receive CCDBG aid and the number who need it. And CCDGB funds must be 
used to address the urgent need for more child care facilities to provide non-tradi- 
tional hours of service. Since child care facilities are often inaccessible and 
unanordable for people who are poor, families living in poverty are forced, in many 
cases, to settle for substandard child care arrangements. 

tj T? n o should pass the “Child Care Quality Incentive Act” (S. 1000/ 
H.K. 2097). This legislation, introduced by Senator Jack Reed and Representative 
banlord Bishop, provides incentives for states to increase quality, including tools to 
allow states to attract and retain qualified staff; provide salary increases and bene- 
fits to child care workers; maintain healthy environments in child care centers; and 
purchase basic supplies and educational materials 4 

The Relationship Between SSBG and Child Care: Mr Chairman, while we 
are still on the subject of child care, I would like to emphasize the relationship be- 
n^u ee oo^n ? ocia ^ Services Block Grant (SSBG) and adequate child care assistance, 
lhe S^Ci Annual Report on Expenditures and Recipients for 1999 reports that: 

Twelve and a half million individuals in the country received services that 
were funded at least partially by the SSBG . . . Child day care, with the 

support . 01 _SSBG, served the largest number of recipients. Forty three states re- 
ported SSBG expenditures for child day care; 2.62 million children received day 
care services supported at least partially by the SSBG. In other words, nearly 
gah of all child recipients (6.8 million [54 percent] of all recipients of the 1999 
lmj j received chlld day care services - Expenditures of $397 milli on for 
child day care, the largest category of SSBG expenditures, accounted for 
13 percent of all SSBG expenditures. 

In hgnt of the critical need for child care, this report only underscores the need 
to restore SSBG funding to its rightful level. 

Title VI— Child Welfare: S. 685 would reauthorize and provide $200 million in 
additional funds this year, and $1 billion over 5 years, for the Safe and Stable Fami- 
lies program. Funds provided under the Safe and Stable Families program can be 
used by states for four distinct purposes: family preservation services for children 
and families that are at risk or in crisis; community-based family support services 
to help prevent abuse or neglect; time-limited family reunification services; and 
adoption promotion and support activities. 

Unfortunately, funding for Title IV— B services has not been significantly increased 
since the program was enacted in 1980, despite the growing need for services. Con- 
sider for example that, in recent years, the Federal government has placed in- 
creased emphasis on the adoption of children out of foster care. The Department of 
Health and Human Services just reported that almost 50,000 children were adopted 
“f™ welfare agencies in FY 2000, an almost 10 percent increase over the 
46,000 adoptions in FY 1999, and an almost 39 percent increase over the 36,000 
adoptions in FY 1998. We think it is incredibly positive that children are able to 
be adopted into loving families, rather than languish in foster care. At the same 
time, however, our agencies stress that these families will often need the support 
of post-adoptive services to ensure that the adoptions are successful. Post-adoptive 
services are one of a number of crucial activities funded by the Safe and Stable 
families program, all of which will benefit greatly from the additional $200 milli on 
in funds proposed for fiscal year 2002. 

S. 685 would also provide an additional $60 million per year for education and 
training vouchers for youth aging out of foster care. Each year, 20,000 young people 
leave the foster care system. We owe it to these children to help them obtain the 
e ducauon and other skills they will need to five productive lives. 

«u We a i so s g p P ort the additional improvements included in S. 1503, the bipartisan 
Promoting Safe and Stable Families Amendments Act of 2001,” introduced in the 
Senate last week by Senators Rockefeller and DeWine, and cosponsored by Senators 
Sn ? we > Landneu, Bond, Levin, Craig, Graham, Lieberman and Johnson, 
llns bill mirrors the legislation proposed in August by the Bush Administration, 
and is based on proposals that the President first outlined in his campaign. Most 
notably, the bill would support the President’s efforts to establish a pro-am for the 
mentoring of children whose parents are incarcerated. The President has called for 

4 S. 1000 currently has 7 cosponsors, while H.R. 2097 has 68 cosponsors. 
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spending $67 million on this program, a relatively modest amount considering the 
urgent need. 

The need for adequate resources for family preservation, family support and time- 
limited reunification services is underscored by the strict time limits for permanency 
decisions that Congress established in the Adoption and Safe Families Act (ASF A). 
Under ASFA, the child welfare system must make permanency decisions for any 
child in foster care for 15 consecutive or 15 of 22 months. 5 Consider the challenges 
faced by a mother who, because of a substance abuse problem, cannot properly care 
for her children and loses them to foster care. Obviously, the successful completion 
of a substance abuse treatment program is a necessary step for that mother to re- 
gain custody of her children, yet treatment resources are far inadequate to meet de- 
mand. 6 We are encouraged by the recognition in S. 1503 of the need to develop 
treatment models that address the needs of families struggling with substance 
abuse problems. These provisions are not likely to have much of an impact, how- 
ever, if funding for the Safe and Stable Families program is not substantially in- 
creased. 7 

Mr. Chairman, it is our strong hope that the Finance Committee can act to ensure 
that the full Senate has the opportunity to pass S. 1503 before the end of the year. 
Reauthorization of the Safe and Stable Families program, with the additional pro- 
grams and resources requested by the Administration , will renew our commitment 
to making a difference in the lives of abused and neglected children, children wait- 
ing for loving, adoptive families, young people aging out of foster care, and children 
of incarcerated parents. (Of course, as a technical matter, re authorization of the pro- 
gram this year is critical because if the program is not reauthorized the funding will 
no longer be reflected in the budget baseline, and efforts to reauthorize it in subse- 
quent years will come with a cost.) 

As you consider S. 1503, we would ask you to adopt one improvement included 
in the Safe and Stable Re authorization bill approved by the House Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources. Specifically, we urge the Finance Committee 
to allow states to use Safe and Stable Families funds to support programs that 
allow parents who feel incapable of caring for a newborn child to relinquish custody 
of that child at a state-approved location shortly after birth. These state-approved 
locations are staffed by individuals who are qualified to ensure these newborns re- 
ceive the care that they need. In exchange, as long as the child is relinquished 
unharmed, parents are protected from prosecution for child abandonment. 8 

Adoption Assistance Payments for Children Adopted through Non-Profit 
Agencies: S. 1503 also contains language to restoring adoption assistance funds for 
families who adopt children with special needs through private agencies like Catho- 
lic Charities. A number of Catholic Charities agencies across the country facilitate 
the adoption of special needs children, many of whom have been voluntarily placed 
with our agencies in the hope that we will find loving, adoptive families to care for 
them. Until this past January, adoption assistance was available to families adopt- 
ing special needs children regardless of whether those children were adopted 
through private or public agencies. Just this past January, the Administration for 
Children and Families issued a policy restricting adoption assistance funds to only 
those special needs adoptions processed through state agencies. The policy clarifica- 
tion also specified that, for special needs children voluntarily placed for adoption 
with public agencies, adoption assistance would only be available for those children 
adopted out of foster care. 

Such a policy flies in the face of efforts to increase the participation of faith-based 
organizations in providing adoption and other child welfare services. More impor- 



5 42 U.S.C. at 675(5)(c), 675C5XF) (1999). In some states, the timeline for termination of paren- 
tal lights is even shorter. 

6 Only ten percent of child welfare agencies report that they can successfully find substance 
abuse programs for mothers and their children who require treatment within thirty days. 
Source: Child Welfare League of America, Alcohol and Other rug Survey of State Child Welfare 
Agencies , Washington, DC (1998). 

7 Two other bills pending before the Senate address the need for additional resources to aid 
families in the child welfare system struggling to overcome substance abuse. Senators Olympia 
J. Snowe and John D. Rockefeller have introduced S. 484, the “Child ProtectioiyAlcohol and 
Drug Partnership Act of 2001,” which would provide funding to promote joint activities among 
federal, state and local child welfare and alcohol and drug abuse prevention and treatment 
agencies. Senators Orrin Hatch, Patrick J. Leahy, and Joseph R. Biden have introduced S. 304, 
the “Drug Abuse Education, Prevention, and Treatment Act of 2001,” which would provide addi- 
tional federal funds for substance abuse treatment programs, including residential treatment 
centers for women with children. 

8 This provision is based on H.R. 2018, the “Safe Havens Support Act of 2001,” introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Rep. Melissa A. Hart, and was offered as an amendment to 
the Subcommittee bill by Rep. Phil English. 
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tant, this policy essentially forces birth parents (who have already made the agoniz- 
ing decision that their child’s life would be better if he or she were raised by a lov- 
ing, adoptive family) to first relinquish their special needs children into foster care 
before they can be adopted. Our Catholic Charities agencies tell us that, without a 
change in the policy (or the statutes governing adoption assistance), they will cease 
accepting special needs children for adoption because these children may have bet- 
ter luck finding loving, adoptive homes if they are placed with public agencies who 
may be able to secure adoption assistance for their adoptive families. We strongly 
support the language in S. 1503 to clarify that adoption assistance funds are avail- 
able for special needs children adopted through either private or public agencies, re- 
gardless of whether the child is voluntarily placed for adoption or removed from his 
or her home by court order. 

Since January, we have been working to encourage HHS to rescind its January 
policy announcement and restore eligibility for adoption assistance funds for fami- 
lies who adopt children with special needs through private agencies. We have re- 
ceived support in that effort from Senators Rockefeller, DeWine, Landrieu and 
Chafee, and from Representatives Deborah Pryce, Dave Camp, and Ken Bentsen. 
We were pleased to learn last week that, after reviewing the matter, HHS Secretary 
Tommy Thompson has indeed decided to correct this inequity and restore eligibility 
for special needs children adopted through private agencies. We would be happy to 
work with member of the Finance Committee to determine if it is still necessary 
to include the language in S. 1503 designed to address this issue. 

Economic Stimulus Package 

Mr. Chairman, we know that Congress is currently debating an economic stimulus 
package, and that the Senate Finance Committee is heavily involved in those de- 
bates. On behalf of Catholic Charities USA, I urge you to ensure that the economic 
stimulus package include provisions to assist low-wage workers who are the first to 
feel the impact of an economic downturn, but are the least able to withstand its ef- 
fects. In particular, it is critical that any such legislation contain long-needed re- 
forms to the Unemployment Insurance (UI) program, and provide tax relief for those 
35 million low-income Americans who saw no benefit from the tax legislation passed 
by Congress earlier this year. In addition, we hope that Congress will consider add- 
ing provisions to the economic stimulus package to expand health coverage for low- 
income workers, and to restore benefits to legal immigrants, many of whom work 
in the very industries that are being hardest hit by the economic slowdown. 

Unemployment Insurance 

While the Unemployment Insurance program is often described as the nation’s 
first line of defense against a recession, only a minority of unemployed workers re- 
ceive UI benefits, and benefit levels are well below the poverty level in many states. 
Congress should take immediate steps to ensure that more workers will be eligible 
for UI benefits and to increase benefit levels. These changes will further strengthen 
the ability of the UI program to counter the effects of the current economic slow- 
down. 

First, Congress should enact a permanent change in the UI program to allow 
part-time workers who are laid off and meet all other eligibility criteria to receive 
benefits. Many individuals, including single mothers with young children or those 
caring for a disabled family member, are unable to work full-time. Yet their loss of 
income is no less devastating to their family than that of a full-time worker. 

In addition, Congress should use federal funds to provide a temporary increase 
of at least 15 percent in the level of unemployment benefits and, for persons at the 
lowest benefit levels, Congress should guarantee a minimum dollar increase in ben- 
efits. In many states, UI benefit levels are simply inadequate, and typically replace 
one-half or less of a worker’s earnings. A federal benefit supplement will provide un- 
employed workers with a more adequate benefit, and, in most cases, these funds 
will be immediately spent in our nation’s economy. 

Income Tax Rebates 

The tax cut passed by Congress earlier this year provided a tax rebate of $300 
per household, and $600 per married couple. Yet 35 million low-income households 
did not share in this rebate, or received only a partial rebate, despite the fact that 
they bear a heavy tax burden, including payroll taxes. These households have a 
much greater need for the rebate than high-income households, particularly in light 
of the current economic slowdown. Moreover, these households are more likely to 
promptly spend their rebates, providing an immediate boost to our economy. 
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Health Insurance 

Catholic Charities USA has long advocated for the adoption of universal health 
coverage, which would allow all individuals to receive on-going, preventive care 
when they are healthy, and necessary corrective care when they are ill. Many people 
mistakenly believe that families living at or below the poverty level receive health 
care coverage through Medicaid. While that is true for low-income children , the 
same can not be said for low-income parents. Indeed, a study just released by Fami- 
lies USA found that 81 percent of low-income, uninsured adults do not qualify for 
Medicaid or other public health coverage in their states. The vast majority of the 
uninsured are in working families. 9 

Thanks to the efforts of the Senate, and Senators Smith, Wyden, Baucus, Snowe, 
and Santorum in particular, the FY 2002 budget resolution approved by both houses 
of Congress provided $28 billion to spend on health care for the uninsured. I realize 
that legislation passed in the wake of the attacks of September 11th have placed 
further pressure on budget resources. But Congress and members of this Committee 
are still considering economic stimulus legislation, and it is our strong recommenda- 
tion that legislation to expand access to health insurance, particularly legislation to 
expand Medicaid and SCHIP to cover working parents and children with disabil- 
ities, be included in that package. 

This is particularly important in light of recent studies demonstrating that pro- 
viding public health coverage to parents leads to increased enrollment in public 
health programs by their children. When parents are included in state health pro- 
grams, their kids benefit — often dramatically. As a study by the Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities showed, states that expanded their public health programs to 
parents saw children’s participation rates increase significantly, from 51 percent to 
67 percent, compared to an increase of 51 percent to 54 percent in states without 
similar expansions. 10 

We know that there is a clear correlation between lack of insurance and access 
to health care. The uninsured have more difficulty obtaining primary care and ac- 
cess to essential medication, and have a higher rate of hospitalization for treatable 
conditions such as hypertension, asthma or diabetes. It is simply unacceptable that 
so many hard working Americans, whose daily labors make life easier for all of us, 
must suffer the consequences that result from being uninsured. 

B. Restoration of Benefits For Legal Immigrants: Congress should also act 
to ameliorate some of the harshest provisions of the 1996 welfare law: those provi- 
sions barring legal immigrants who entered the country after August 22, 1996, from 
receiving public benefits. At a minimum, Congress should restore eligibility for Med- 
icaid, SCHIP and food stamp benefits to legal immigrant children and pregnant 
women. Again, these provisions could be included in an economic stimulus package. 

Under current law, pregnant women and children who are legal residents and ar- 
rived in the United States after August 22, 1996, are barred for five years from re- 
ceiving Medicaid and SCHIP benefits. Pregnant women and sick children cannot 
wait five years to get the medical attention they need. The important goals of Med- 
icaid and SCHIP are undermined when states are not permitted to use federal funds 
to provide preventive and other basic health care services to lawfully present immi- 
grants. Senators Bob Graham, Lincoln Chafee and John McCain, and Representa- 
tives Lincoln Diaz-Balart and Henry Waxman, and have introduced the “Legal Im- 
migrant Children’s Health Improvement Act” (S. 582/H.R. 1143) 11 , which gives 
states the option to extend Medicaid and SCHIP benefits to these women and chil- 
dren. Congress can lessen the chance that these children will develop long-term and 
chronic health problems, and instead help guarantee that they can become produc- 
tive members of our society. 

Similarly, a growing child’s need for adequate nutrition is not lessened merely be- 
cause the child is a legal immigrant. The Food Stamp Program, by supplementing 
the limited purchasing power of low-income households, helps to alleviate hunger 
and malnutrition for poor individuals and their families. While our nation as a 
whole is enjoying great prosperity, too many working families, including legal immi- 
grant working families, have not shared in that prosperity. Their daily labors make 
life easier for all of us, but their take-home pay is often insufficient to cover rent, 
child care, clothing and transportation costs, and still have enough left to pay for 
their food. Representative James T. Walsh, and Senators Edward M. Kennedy and 



9 “The Health Care Safety Net: Millions of People Left Uninsured,” a report of Families USA, 
July 2001 

10 “The Importance of Family-Based Insurance Expansions: New Research Findings about 
State Health Reforms,” Leighton Ku and Matthew Broaddus, Center on Budget and Policy Pri- 
orities, September 4, 2000. 

1:1 H.R. 1143 has 89 additional cosponsors, while S. 582 has 20 additional cosponsors. 
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James M. Jeffords have introduced the “Nutrition Assistance for Working Families 
and Seniors Act” (H.R. 2142/S. 583), 12 which would restore Food Stamp benefits for 
legal immigrants, among other provisions. Passage of the bill will ensure that these 
working families can provide their children with the nutrition they need for healthy 
development. 

Efforts to restore Medicaid, SCHIP and Food Stamp benefits have broad bipar- 
tisan support and further basic notions of fairness and common sense. According to 
the National Academy of Sciences, the average immigrant contributes $1,800 each 
year more in taxes than he or she costs federal, state and local governments. Immi- 
grants pay taxes to support services to others; they too should have access to assist- 
ance when they fall ill. In addition, the babies bom to legal immigrant mothers are 
automatically U.S. citizens upon their birth and will immediately be eligible for fed- 
erally supported health care. As has been repeatedly demonstrated, the costs of pre- 
natal care and adequate nutrition for legal immigrant mothers will be offset by re- 
duced Medicaid costs for their babies. Indeed, the U.S. saves $3 for every $1 it 
spends on prenatal care. Even more important, these newest little citizens should 
get a healthy start in life. 

Call for Repeal of a Portion of the Tax Cut 

Mr. Chairman, I know that all of the initiatives I have raised here today — those 
in the Strengthening Working Families bill, as well as those to provide affordable 
housing, health care, and other critical supports to working families — will cost 
money. I am also aware that federal resources were being stretched thin even before 
the events of September 11th, as underscored by the budget estimates released by 
both the Bush Administration and the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) in Au- 
gust. The need to pass legislation to deal with the effects of the attacks on our coun- 
ty — from the $40 billion in emergency appropriations, to the $15 billion bailout of 
the airline industry, to the as yet undetermined economic stimulus package — has 
only further increased those fiscal pressures. 

We are not experts in tax policy. We are, however, experts in human suffering. 
Every day, our agencies see working parents cannot afford to put food on the table 
after spending so much of their income on rent and child care. They see families 
^ ve ! n our ®^ e ^ ers f ar from their children’s schools, because there is no 
affordable housing available. They see individuals who have worked for years at jobs 
with low wages and no health care benefits, leaving them unable to afford regular 
medical care, and are suffering the consequences of untreated diabetes, high blood 
pressure and heart disease. Our experience with these working families has led us 
to conclude that the federal government must do more to ensure that parents can 
provide for their children without having to come to Catholic Charities for a hand- 
out. 

We believe that the time has come for Congress to rescind some of the most ex- 
pensive provisions of the recent tax cut, whose benefits inure to the wealthiest 
among us. Economist Gene Sperling has recently advocated that the full repeal of 
the estate tax, and the second and third stages of the tax cut for those in the top 
two percent, should be delayed in order to save $1.25 trillion. These funds could be 
used to produce safe and affordable housing for low-income families. They could be 
used to ensure that parents will not have to choose between holding down a job and 
caring for their children. 

A recent article in the Washington Post showed that a majority of the American 
public— 57 percent— would support rolling back a portion of the recent tax cut to 
help deal with the shrinking budget surplus. I would like to underscore that repeal- 
ing these tax cuts for the wealthiest in our society in order to aid working families 
who are struggling to make ends meet would leave untouched tax cuts impacting 
98 percent of American families— those who make less than $180,000 per year. And 
no individual would see his or her existing taxes raised. But millions of working 
families would be able to live safer, healthier, and more productive lives. 

In conclusion, I want to thank this Committee for focusing attention on the grow- 
ing problem of working families who simply aren’t able to make ends meet. It does 
not seem right that families who work hard and play by the rules remain unable 
to save money for their children’s college education, to buy their own homes, or to 
otherwise pursue the American dream, because they are too busy trying to keep the 
wolf from the door. For these families, the daily dilemmas they face are ones that 
are foreign to most on this Committee: Will I pay the heating bill, or buy clothes 
lor my children? Will I pay the rent, or fix the car I need to get to work? Do I go 
to see a doctor for my nagging illness, when I know I will need that money to buy 
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food? But as workers at Catholic Charities agencies throughout the country can tell 
you, these dilemmas are all too real. 

It is our hope that toda/s hearing will lead to enactment of proposals that will 
address the growing disparity between rich and poor, and give low -income workers 
the help they need to not only survive, but to thrive. 






Communications 



Statement of the Child Welfare League of America 

The Child Welfare League of America (CWLA) is pleased to submit testimony for 
the hearing on S. 685, the Strengthening Working Families Act of 2001. CWLA is 
° I’y^ar-old national association of over 1,100 public and private voluntary agen- 
Cies that serve more than three million abused and neglected children and their 
families. CWLA member agencies provide a wide array of services necessary to pro- 
tect and care for abused and neglected children, including child protective services 
lamily preservation, family foster care, treatment foster care, residential group care, 
adolescent pregnancy prevention, child day care, emergency shelter care, inde- 
pendent living, youth development and adoption. 

The Strengthening Working Families Act of 2001 (S. 685) is a comprehensive bill 
that seeks to address the needs of working families. In the best of times, working 
families can come under great stress. That stress may be from family responsibil- 
ities, demands of the job, or the common pressures faced by all families. As we all 
know, these hearings today are no longer being held in the best of times. Many of 
the pressures working families face are greater today because of a slowing economy 
and because of the challenges brought about as a result of the tragic events and 
the attack that took place on September 11, 2001. 

CWLA strongly supports those provisions contained in Title VI of S. 685 that will 
increase annual mandatory funding for the Promoting Safe and Stable Families Pro- 
gram from its current level of $305 million to $505 million per year and adds $60 
million per year in mandatory funds for the Title IV-E Chafee Foster Care Inde- 
pendence program to provide educational and vocational vouchers for youth who age 
out of foster care. e 

Support for these programs offers an opportunity for Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to come together in a bipartisan way to address an important need In- 
creased funding for these programs is in the Administration’s fiscal year 2002 budg- 
et and m the Adnumstration’s draft bill, the Promoting Safe and Stable Families 
Amendments Act of 2001 submitted to Congress on August 8, 2001. 

These provisions were also adopted into bipartisan legislation introduced in the 
House (HR. 2873) on September 10, by Representatives Herger and Cardin and 
sponsored in the Senate (S. 1503) by Senators DeWine, Rockefeller, Bond, Craig 
^^am, Levin, Breaux, Landrieu, Snowe, Lieberman, and Johnson. 

., W £ believe these recent bipartisan actions are an important vote of confidence for 
the Promoting Safe and Stable Families Program and the vast array of services and 
programs it supports across the country. 

CWLA also strongly supports amending the Chafee Foster Care Independence 
Program by increasing funding by $60 million annually to provide educationaland 
vocational vouchers for young people who leave the foster care system and need help 
moving into adulthood. F 

PROMOTING SAFE AND STABLE FAMILIES PROGRAM 

i- r £ he J Pr01 ^ 0ting Safe Stable Families Program is an important federal source 
of funding for an array of services for families with children. It is one of the most 
significant sources of federal funding for child abuse prevention, family support, and 
adoption. Program hinds are also set-aside for use by state child abuse and neglect 
courte to facilitate full implementation of the amendments made by the Adoption 
and Safe Families Act of 1997 (P.L. 105-89). These funds enable courts to assess the 
impact of that law on their workloads and to increase the effectiveness of courts in 
ucmeving safe and appropriate permanent placements for children. 

The Promoting Safe and Stable Families Program was created in 1993 and reau- 
thorized in 1997 under the Adoption and Safe Families Act (ASFA). The program 
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provides capped entitlement funding for states to provide services for children and 
families, including extended and adoptive families, who are at risk or in crisis. 
Funding for this program has increased from $60 million in FY 1994 to $305 million 
in FY 2001. Consistent with this history, S. 685 would continue this expansion by 
raising current mandatory funds to $505 million. 

Prior to the 1997 reauthorization, at least 90% of the funds had to be used for 
family preservation and community-based family support services. The 1997 reau- 
thorization added two additional categories of service: time-limited reunification 
services and adoption promotion and support services. Funds are allocated to states 
according to their relative shares of children receiving food stamps, subject to a 25% 
non-federal match. Of funds appropriated each year, the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services reserves $6 million for evaluation and $10 million for grants 
to state courts to improve their child welfare procedures. Another 1% is reserved 
for grants to tribal entities. States may use up to 10% of funds for administrative 
costs. 

Family preservation services are designed to help children and families in crisis, 
including extended and adoptive families. Services include programs to help reunite 
children with their birth families, if appropriate, or place children in adoptive set- 
tings or another permanent arrangements; programs to prevent placement in foster 
care, including intensive family services; programs to provide follow-up services to 
families after a child has been returned from foster care; and services to improve 
parenting skills. 

Family support services include a broad spectrum of community-based activities 
that promote the safety and well-being of children and families. Intended to assist 
families not yet in crisis, these services include structured activities involving par- 
ents and children, respite care services for parents and caregivers, parenting skills 
training, and information and referral services. Programs may also include services 
outside the traditional scope of child welfare, such as health care, education, and 
employment. 

Time-limited reunification services are intended to address the needs of children 
and families who are involved in the foster care system. Services are provided with- 
in 15 months of when the child entered foster care. Reunification services for the 
child and family include counseling, substance abuse treatment, mental health serv- 
ices, assistance to address domestic violence issues, temporary child care, and trans- 
portation services. 

Adoption services were also added as a category of eligible services in the 1997 
reauthorization. Aimed at encouraging an increase in the adoption of children in fos- 
ter care, these services can be used to help children and families prepare for adop- 
tion and address their post-adoptive needs. 

CHAFEE FOSTER CARE INDEPENDENCE PROGRAM 

The expansion of the Chafee Foster Care Independence program is also an impor- 
tant part of S. 685. Educational and vocational vouchers would assist young people 
transitioning from foster care. Approximately 16,000 youth age out of foster care 
each year. These are young adults who grew up in foster care and were never adopt- 
ed and who now are attempting to transition to adulthood and self-sufficiency. The 
$60 million in mandatory funds allocated would provide educational and vocational 
vouchers to these young men and women. In addition to being available to young 
people age 18 through 21, these dollars would remain available through age 23 for 
youth who were enrolled in a full-time course of study and making progress toward 
completion. 



CHILD WELFARE TRAINING 

CWLA also strongly supports Section 236 of this legislation that would allow pri- 
vate agencies access to federal training funds under Title IV-E of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

Training caseworkers and others involved in protecting and caring for abused and 
neglected children is vital to assessing whether a child can remain at home safely 
or should be removed. Often, if a child is to remain home, workers must make cru- 
cial decisions about what services are needed to ensure the child’s continued safety 
and strengthen parental capacity. If a child is placed in foster care, workers must 
evaluate whether the child should return home or move to another permanent living 
situation. 

Research affirms that adequate training ensures workers, supervisors, caregivers, 
and special advocates have the skills to make the best decisions about child safety 
and well-being and to carry out those decisions. Inadequately trained staff are ill 
equipped to evaluate and make decisions about potentially life-threatening situa- 





